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to remember 


A S a technically trained man, who knows both the 


theory and practice of good farming, and essentials 

of good machine construction, you can fully appre- 
ciate why farmers should use the most efficient machin- 
ery available. 


But when you come to sell farm equipment and ma- 
chines, there is one thing to remember which will directly 
affect your success. 


Every machine you sell to a farmer lasts for a number 
of years. Every time he uses it he is reminded of what 
you told him about it, and he is either pleased, indifferent, 
or dissatisfied, so long as it lasts. 


If the machines you sell make good, he comes back. 
In the meantime he sends his friends to you. If they 
don’t make good, you have a handicap to overcome. 


When you go into this business, sell only efficient 
machines, and sell them in such a way that your cus- 
tomers stay pleased. No other single factor will have 
so much effect on the permanence and continued profits 
of your business. 


A full line of new equipment 
is available for the new Case 
Model “CC” Tractor. Wlustrated 
here is a 4-row Ridge Buster 


—alse made for twe rows. A Full Line of Quality Machines for Profitable Farming 
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U pkeep 
tells 


Its story 


Profit or loss... efficiency or 
trouble? Out of the figures of 
operating costs comes the true 
story of bearing performance. 


Usually, excessive labor and 
maintenance mean unsatisfactory 
Rote equipment, idle equipment, pow- 
er loss, profit loss... faulty bear- 
ings! On the other hand, fault- 
less running, power saving and 
profit saving machinery are the 
direct reflection of Hyatt equip- 
ment. 


Everywhere Hyatt bearings are 
reducing upkeep . . . prolonging 


Ne 


or .4g TSEe fee wet i < 
WR CUa mae tia eae rea 8 


Both the Avery Combine and the Hart-Parr Tractor 
pulling it are equipped with Hyatt Roller Bearings. 


of operating satisfaction 


equipment life... quarding against 
delays... standing up under ex- 
acting operating conditions with- 
out adjustment or attention for 
long periods...reducing lubricant 
and lubrication. 


This matter of upkeep is important 
to the farmer and since Hyatt 
equipment is to him an assurance 
of more efficient, economical and 
longer lived machinery . . . most 
builders include this protection. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, 
Newark, Detroit, Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, Oakland. 
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ing engineer may be able to select more accurately the 
proper fan and fan speed for any particular condition. 


Tractor 


earings, 
delivered to the bin. The rough rice used in these tests conical outlet. 


the College of Agriculture, University of 
California, at University Farm, Davis. 

Fig. 1 shows diagramatically the meth- 
od of installing the equipment. The bin is 
a double-walled tube which holds a column 
of grain 2 feet in diameter and 7 feet deep, 
the depth in some tests being increased to 
12 feet. The grain column is supported by 
a horizontal screen of a mesh small enough 
to prevent the kernels of rough rice from 
falling through. This screen in turn rests 
on a heavy, two-mesh per inch screen. At 
the low air velocities used this permits a 
comparatively free passage of air into the 
bottom of the grain column. The annular 
space between the metal tubes forming the 
bin walls is filled with granulated cork (L), 
providing a 2-inch layer of insulation for 
minimizing radiation of heat from the bin. 
It had been anticipated that the apparatus 
would be used later for drying tests em- 
ploying heated air. The bin is suspended 
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FOR GRAIN PROCESSING 
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Tests on Resistance to the Passage of Air 
Through Rough Rice in a Deep Bin 


By E. J. Stirniman’, G. P. Bodnar’, and E. N. Bates’ 


HE purpose of the experiments was to determine the on knife edges from an overhead beam which transmits 

resistance to the passage of air offered by columns of the weight of the bin and its contents to a platform scale 

rice of varying depths. These data should provide for making weighings during the drying tests. During the 
practical information to designers of grain driers and ven- weighing operations the bin was disconnected from the 
tilated bins for the drying and aeration of rough rice by piping system, the operation being simplified by means of 
forced draft. It is hoped that, with these data, the design- the clamp (F) at the lower cone of the bin. 


The demountable conical outlet (N) was intended for 
use in measuring outlet air and also as an inlet for re- 
Apparatus used in the experiments included a circular versed air draft. It was anticipated that blowing air down- 
bin, motor-driven fan, platform scale, and instruments for ward for some tests might be desirable. The tests herein 
measuring and controlling the pressure and volume of air reported were performed, however, without the use of the 


was supplied by the farm crops division of the Rranch of A Sturtevant No. 2 Monogram Exhauster (B) was used 


as a blower and was driven by the 
electric motor (A). A Durley meter 
(D) was used for measuring the 
volume of air passing into the 
grain. Orifices of different sizes 
were inserted by removing the 
clamps which hold the pipe joint 
together at this point. Piezom- 
eter rings (C, E) were provided 
for making the static pressure 
readings on the two sides of the 
orifice, the pressures being trans- 
mitted to a differential water man- 
ometer which was used at times as 
an ordinary inclined manometer. 

A small hole (H) in the air 
intake cone was used for measur- 
ing the static pressure under the 
column of grain. The vertical row 
of holes corresponding to the one 
marked “K” was designed for use 
in sampling grain at different parts 
of the bin, while the row of holes 
corresponding to “J” was used for 
determining the static pressure 
readings at different depths of the 
grain column. The holes marked 
“K” were kept sealed as they were 
not used during the tests described 
in this report. The holes marked 
“J” were kept sealed except when 
the manometer was connected to 
them. 


The bin was pivoted at its mid- 
point by means of a stirrup to faci- 
litate emptying. For some of the 
tests the bin was extended to a 
height of 12 feet to permit making 
resistance studies for longer col- 
umns of grain. At the 7-foot height 
the bin, when level full, contained 
17.6 bushels of grain, and at the 
12-foot height it contained about 
30.2 bushels, 
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DESCRIPTION OF ROUGH RICE 
USED IN EXPERIMENTS 


Rough rice used in the experi- 6 
ments was of the short kernel vari- 


tent varied during the tests because 
of the varying humidity of the air a 
but had a value between 8 and 14.5 “ 
per cent. The test weight was be- ‘“ 
tween 44 and 48 pounds per bushel. = 
There was less than one per cent 8 
of foreign materials in the rice, but %& 
it contained approximately 5 per § 
8 
S 
x 
R 
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cent of broken kernels. 


FORMULA FOR FLOW OF AIR 
THROUGH AN ORIFICE 


The calculations for determining 
the volume of air passed through 
the grain in the bin were made by 


CUBIC FEET OF AIR PER MINUTE PER SQUARE FOOT OF ROUGH RICE. 


use of the following formula by “= 7 7) 
Clark* 
V,_ 29% t-32 29.92 
V=C¢ ¥.% ) x 773.2 x (1+ 


Ia Gee) 
493 Dp 


WT ESE AE 
= 352¢ V 1+ .00203 (4-32) —— 
Pp 


in which V = velocity in feet per second 
C = coefficient of discharge 
29 = 64.4 


h = height of column of water in inches, measur- 
ing the difference in pressure between the 
two sides of the orifice 


t = temperature of the air in degrees Fahrenheit 


p = barometric pressure of atmosphere in inches 
of mercury 


773.2 = volume of air at 32 degrees (Fahrenheit) un- 
der a pressure of 29.92 inches of mercury 
when that of an equal weight of water is 
taken as 1. 


For a temperature of 62 degrees the formula reduces to 


h 
V= 363 C Fie 
Pp 


and if p = 29.92 inches 
¥V=66256¢0./h 


The volume in cubic feet per minute is given then by the 
following formula: 


cfm = A x 60 x 66.35 x 0.6 V h 


in which A = area of orifice in square feet 
60 = number of seconds per minute 
0.6 = value of coefficient C. 


The coefficient of discharge for circular, sharp-edged 
orifices in thin plates, according to Weisbach‘, varies from 


*°Kent’s Mechanical Engineers’ Handbook, tenth edition 
(1923), p. 664 


*Transactions, A.S.M.E., Vol. 27 (1905) and Mark’s Handbook, 
second edition (1924), p. 1788. 
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0.56 to 0.79. According to Durley® the coefficient o/ dis- 1 
charge (C) for the same kind of orifices with diameters & 
from 1 to 3 inches and used at pressures varying from 1to § 
5 inches of water, ranges from 0.596 to 0.607. The three 
orifices used during the tests had diameters of 1.5, 2.0 and & 
2.5 inches and were used at pressures up to 6 inches of & 
water. The value of 0.6 was selected and considered sufi- J 
ciently accurate for use as the coefficient of discharge (C) & 
in the formula. ' 
Three different orifices were used during the tests and =. 
after inserting the proper values for A in the formula we & 
have the following formulas which were used in the cal- — 
culations for the volume of air: 
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from original data while Figs. 2, 3, 
4,5 and 8 were derived from curves 
plotted from original data. The de- 
rived curves were made for the pur- 
pose of giving the data in such a 
way that the curves are spaced pro- 
gressively in uniform steps or units. 


VOLUME OF AIR PASSED 
THROUGH THE ROUGH RICE 
FOR DIFFERENT THICKNESSES 
OF RICE AND DIFFERENT AIR 
PRESSURES UNDER THE RICE 


Figs. 2 to 5, inclusive, show data 
obtained from three sets of tests. 
Figs. 3 and 4, representing the sec- 
ond set of tests, are arranged so 
that the air volume scale in Fig. 4 
is double that in Fig. 3, which gives 
a more detailed record for pres- 
sures up to 3.0 inches of water. A 
comparison of the curves plotted 
from the three sets of data for the 
rice resistance tests, namely, Fig. 2, 
Figs. 3 and 4, and Fig. 5, show some 
variations. For instance, the vol- 


“ ; — 29.38 — ume of air corresponding to a 4-foot thickness of rice and 
een eR ee, V a static pressure of 1.5 inches of water is 18.4, 22.6, and 
m 1 t | i din a0 ./b 18.7 cubic feet per minute per square foot of rice as 
> three Fer a: Sota erties, V determined from Figs. 2, 3 and 5, respectively. The results 
: pa = f the first and third sets of data agree rather closel 
2.0 and & 5- ifice, cfm = 81.45 ,/h - & er closely, 
hes of For a 2.5-inch orifice, c V but the second set shows some variation. No definite rea- 
d suffi son can be given at present for the somewhat higher 
ge (C) RESULTS figures of the second set of data. However, it would seem 
: that possibly the lower values of tests shown on curves 
sts and The results of the experiments are shown for conveni- Nos. 2 and 5 would be the safest to follow, being the 
ula we JB ence in the form of curves. Figs. 6 and 7 were drawn ore conservative. 
the cal- & : 
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of rice column beyond this limit. 


As the plotted points lie prac- 
tically on straight lines, the law of 
curves is of the form Y = CX, in 
which Y, the ordinate, represents 
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the volume of air in cubic feet per 
minute per square foot of cross-sec- 
tion of the rough rice, and X, the 
abscissa, represents the thickness 
of the rice in feet. Hence, for the 
static pressure of 4 inches of water, 
the formula becomes Y = 78.0 
X*-@ which may be written as 
YxX°*— 78.0, by eliminating the 
negative sign of the exponent. For 
a thickness of 100 feet of rice and 
a static pressure of 4 inches, the 
volume of air that can be passed 
through rice will be about 7.2 cubic 
feet per minute per square foot of 
area. Since the voids in rice is 
about 48 per cent, it would require 
about 7 minutes to displace the air 
in a column of rice 100 feet high 
when the static pressure is 4 inches 
of water. 


DISTRIBUTION OF AIR PRES- 
SURE IN THE BIN 


Fig. 7 gives the results of a 
study to determine the relation be- 
tween the static pressure at various 
points in the column of rice, and 
the distance below the top of the rice when a fixed pres- 
sure was applied at the bottom of the column of rice. Dur- 
ing the tests the top of the grain column was at atmos- 
pheric pressure as the top of the bin had a free outlet 
equal to the diameter of the grain column. While the tests 


STATIC PRESSURE - INCHES OF WATER 


for only three conditions of total pressure from the rice. 


are shown in Fig. 7, additional tests at pressures from 1.38 
to 8.47 inches of water were made. These were not added 
to the curves sheet of Fig. 7 as they were similar in nature 
and follow fairly closely the three which are illustrated. 
An analysis of the data on which Fig. 7 is based indi- 
cated that the relations between the static pressure and 
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depth of the rice, at any depth of rice, could be expressed 
quite accurately as percentage of pressure under the rice 
and percentage of the depth of the rice. 

Fig. 8 was derived by calculations in which the data 
of the curves in Fig. 7 were used. 

The example illustrated in Fig. 8 by the dotted lines J 
shows that the air pressure which exists at a point at § 
65 per cent of the depth of the rice was approximately 56 
per cent of the pressure applied to the bottom of the rice 
column. In the case of the test shown in Fig. 7, in which 
a pressure of 8.47 inches of water was used under the ff 
6.9-foot column of rice, the pressure existing at the point § 
4.5 feet below the top of the rice, which is 65 per cent of 
6.9 feet, was 4.74 inches of water, which is 56 per cent of 
8.47, the total pressure under the rice. 


AUTHORS’ NOTE: The authors present this information J 
with the sincere hope that in a field of research which pre- § 
sents many physical difficulties to precise measurements, andi § 
where little information for comparison is available, these tests ; 
may add a little more informatlon for the guidance of the prac- ff 
tical designing engineer. Similar curves have been drawn from & 
tests with the same apparatus for wheat, barley and milo. § 
These additional curves may be had from the authors. Requests ff 
should be addressed to Division of Agricultural Engineering, §j 
University of California, Davis, California. 
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May, 1931 


HE industrialization of milk production which has been 
developed to a unique degree by the Walker-Gordon Lab- 
oratory Company, of Plainsboro, New Jersey, calls for 
the concentration of a large number of milking cows at 
one central plant, with the production of feeding stuffs, 
which are the raw materials for milk production decen- 
tralized to those regions where they are most economi- 
cally grown. This concentration of animals has brought 
up the question of most efficient and economical disposi- 
tion of the manure. 

The growing of winter cover crops is to be recommend- 
ed not only as a source of organic matter for the soil, 
but also to prevent erosion and leaching. Supplemented 
with concentrated mineral fertilizers, an excellent sys- 
tem of soil management may be practiced in this way 
without the use of stable manure. Furthermore, with the 
production of feedstuffs in distant regions, the cost of 
shipping the manure to those points would be prohibitive. 


With the growing scarcity of manure in the urban 
sections, and the desirability of a clean, easily handled 
product for lawn and garden use, which would give re- 
sults comparable with those of fresh manure, there was 
an apparently excellent market for a dehydrated cow ma- 
nure. The problem divided itself into four distinct, but 
interrelated parts: (1) Bedding materials, (2) methods 
of handling, (3) types of driers and (4) the final product. 
The first two will be touched on briefly, the last two in 
more detail. 

Under certified milk regulations where milking is done 
in the stables, the use of planer shavings as bedding ma- 
terial is required. The objections to this material from the 
standpoint of the production of a high-grade dehydrated 
manure are obvious. With the development of the rotary 
combine milker, and the resultant use of the stables as living 
Chemist, Walker-Gordon I aboratory Company. 

*Zeit. fur Moorkultur u, Torfverwertung, 7 (1909), 141, 9. 
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The Dehydration of Cow Manure 


By J. F. Muller’ 


and feeding quarters only, the restrictions on the type of 
bedding were eliminated. 


Factors which influenced the selection of a proper 
bedding material in this case were (1) liquid absorption 
capacity; (2) comfort of the cows; (3) appearance in the 
stable; (4) color; (5) cleanliness; (6) availability; (7) 
cost; (8) influence on the texture, color and chemical 
analysis of the manure; and (9) reaction toward the dry- 
ing process. A large number of materials were examined 
and several of the more promising have been tried ex- 
perimentally. New products are being tried as they are 
obtained. The liquid absorption capacity of the various 
materials studied, as determined by the method of Tacke 
and Minssen’, is shown in Table I. 


Imported peat moss was selected tentatively as the 
material best meeting the requirements mentioned. Its 
advantages are a high absorption capacity, comfort for the 
cows, an excellent effect on the physical properties of 
the fresh and dehydrated manure, adaptability to the dry- 
ing process, and availability of large supplies. Objections 
to its use are its high comparative cost, dark color, dust- 
iness and low content of plant food. However, for lack 
of any other material approaching its advantages and 
overcoming its disadvantages, it is still being used. 


Considerable time was spent in laboratory research 
on losses of plant food, particularly ammonia, from the 
manure during the dehydration, and also on possible meth- 
ods of overcoming them. The ammonia loss was found 
to vary from 10 to 35 per cent of the total nitrogen pres- 
ent in the fresh manure, but even at the higher figure 
the actual amount was too small to recover economically. 
Furthermore, no practicable method of preventing this 
loss could be devised. 


Various methods of dehydration were carefully consid- 
ered. Inasmuch as the final product is of comparatively 
low value, vacuum drying and other efficient but costly 


The direct-heat, rotary-drum manure drier. The brick chamber in the foreground is the furnace and the one at the other end of the 
6x40-foot drum is the dust chamber. The drum slopes down toward the dust chamber 4 inch per foot, and revolves at 11 rpm 
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Table 1. Absorption Capacities of Bedding Materials 


Pounds water 
absorbed per 


Material 100 Ib. material 
"Wheat atraw, i-th BOMBERS: 6.05 ces vc cccecccccccuccss 535 
Wheat straw, Mé-inch lengths ..... ccc cceccccccsccee 520 
Ce UP, ARE TOI 6 io cik.c ce cecddceteinccccesece 548 
ee es I II 66a 6 5.24.5 on ne bikinnedinig aces 490 
ee es ME DUI oi occ cceincs co dcdecccecteee 600 
Dee ee, Dare MONIT oc oo ke hiec Se ccsesesees 535 
Ee a I «65.05.8050 .5'0 bd 0dicgcle ci 0.06064d0sdeuE®s 565 
We I, Se TREE on ois ook cisia csdcs cdo as-mapes 448 
Wood shavings ..... Riepird baaib- pada ca oa es deb eg 185 
TN * ota bs ten Sddaneressticcweaesa ci ahsn co reekensenes 485 
I soo con ono. cin nica piers visinie.s aaa eae ae 415 
I, TRIO «i. ov: 65.4) 5. 5:0 0,0:070 5 06010 Griiocaerelezeceig he eee e-em 408 
SN aa tlnnecccacbhes sae vers annéaGeamraennanee 415 
hg ci caa aad sik Nie a are ke See Ree eee 280 
rrr ererer tre Tere er Cre 520 
I 65. so cb c:sibesiscje nec etanassions sakes era eeme 695 
SE IIS ao 6066056. 0.0 06K cc cde ecaviescetnceeses 1335 


Peat, Michigan, woody ...............+- sven ae 
Peat moss, Michigan, sphagnum <a 


Peat moss, very coarse . 940 
Peat moss, coarse ..... 1475 
Peat moss, medium .... 1545 
Peat moss, medium fine -. 1560 
Lemek mold, OEP GE 6occcccciccccccccccccccccssceseveess 545 


methods, were out of the question. A direct-heat, rotary- 
drum drier of the conventional type was deemed best suit- 
ed to the work in hand, with the modification of having 
the wet material enter at the furnace end and travel 
along the drum in the same direction as the hot gases, 
as opposed to the usual counter-current principle. This 
was necessary because of the inflammability of the dried 
product. 

The general set-up is shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration. A fire-brick-lined furnace houses an oil burn- 
er as the source of heat. A fire-brick lattice, or checker- 
board, floor allows the entrance of air for combustion. 
A second air duct permits the dilution of the furnace gases 
as they enter the drum. Air is supplied to both of these 
ducts by a fan operating at 1750 rpm, and regulated by 
a slide damper in each duct. 


Under the present method of handling, the manure is 
pitched off the wagons which gather it from the barns, 
onto a raised platform from which it is shoveled onto a 
conveyor. This carries it to a bucket elevator which 
dumps it into a chute leading directly into the drum. 
This method of handling, however, entails too much hand 
labor, and is to be displaced by a pit into which the ma- 
nure may be dumped directly, and then elevated contin- 
uously and automatically into the drum. 

The drum is 6 feet in diameter, 40 feet long, and 
mounted at a slight angle from the horizontal, the fall 
being about 4% inch per foot. Longitudinal fins cascade 
the material through the hot gases and the incline, together 
with the air velocity, carries it through to the outlet. At the 
end of the drum is a large brick dust chamber, with 
floor built up in the form of a “W,” with screw conveyors 
in each valley carrying the dried material back toward 
the drum, directly under the outlet of which is a cross 
screw conveyor carrying the material out of the dust 
chamber and to a hammer mill where it is pulverized and 
bagged. A by-pass permits of bagging direct without 
grinding. The speed of the drum has been so regulated 
that the fins carry the material to the top of the drum be- 
fore dropping it, but not so fast that it is carried over 
by centrifugal force. For the material being dried in 
this case, and the size of the drum in use, 11 rpm has 
been found to give most satisfactory drying. 


Waste gases and the water vapor are carried off by 
a stack atop the dust chamber. At present the vapors 
are not condensed, but under unfavorable atmospheric 
conditions they may become objectionable, and a vapor 
condenser should be installed. 
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Table Hi. Relation of Temperature Near Outlet of Drum to 
Moisture Content of Final Product 


Temperature, Moisture, 
degrees (F) per cent 
Cee ee ee ee 
350 24.0 
360 21.7 
375 15.7 
380 11.7 
400 11.0 
415 10.0 


The temperature in the furnace reaches about 2600 
degrees and at the intake in the drum, about 1800 to 2000 
degrees (Fahrenheit). A thermometer is mounted on the 
drum about 5 feet from the outlet. It is clearly seen 
in the illustration, just beyond the drive gear. The amount 
of heat and the feed are so regulated as to maintain 
a temperature of about 400 degrees at this point, this giving 
a final product of about 12 per cent moisture content. 
Since there are three variables, however — moisture 
content of the ingoing material, rate of feed and intake 
temperature — it is not possible to obtain a fixed moisture 
content in the dried product by maintaining a fixed tem- 
perature within the drum. When the ingoing material 
and the rate of feed are fairly uniform, the moisture in 
the final product is easily controlled by the temperature. 
When the ingoing material, however, varies from compar- 
atively dry to comparatively wet in the same batch on the 
platform, as it often does, the moisture in the final prod- 
uct cannot be directly controlled by the temperature. 

Under present operating conditions about 6 tons of 
dry material are produced per 10-hour day. Approximately 
8000 pounds of water are evaporated per ton of dried prod- 
uct with a fuel oil consumption of 120 gallons. On the basis 
of 1175 Bt: being required to raise 1 pound of water at 70 
degrees to steam at 212 degrees, approximately 9,400,000 
Btu are expended. On the basis of 7 pounds per gallon of 
oil, and a heat value of 18,500 Btu per pound, the burning 
of 120 gallons should generate 15,540,000 Btu, giving a 
thermal efficiency of 60 per cent. This will no doubt be 
somewhat increased by contemplated changes in the furn- 
ace and in the intake mechanism. 

The dried manure is of a dark brown color, and has a 
not unpleasant odor. Being in a dry, pulverized state, it 
is not objectionable to handle. It is very light and bulky, 
7 bushels weighing 100 pounds. It is being used principal- 
ly as a lawn and garden top dressing, and also on golf 
greens, in nurseries and greenhouses, for mushroom cul- 
ture, and wherever fresh manure would be used. Weed 
seeds are destroyed in the drying process. 


Muscle Shoals 


HE federal government should, as in the case of 

Boulder Canyon, construct Cove Creek dam as a regu- 

latory measure for the flood protection of the Tennes- 
see Valley and the development of its water resources, 
but on the same bases as those imposed at Boulder Canyon, 
that is, that construction should be undertaken at such 
times as the proposed commission is able to secure con- 
tracts for use of the increased water supply to power 
users or the lease of the power produced as a by-product 
from such a dam on terms that will return to the govern- 
ment interest upon its outlay with amortization. On this 
basis the federal government will have cooperated to 
place the question into the hands of the people primarily 
concerned. They can lease as their wisdom dictates and 
for the industries that they deem best in their own inter- 
est. It would get a war relic out of politics and into the 
realm of service. 


From President Hoover's message to Congress accompany- 
ing and explaining his veto of the Norris Muscle Shoals bill. 
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The Present Status of Machine Milking’ 


By Lee C. Prickett’ 


NDER ordinary conditions a milking machine will pay 

its way with a herd of eight or ten good cows, but 

not with strippers. In fact, where the milking would 
otherwise be irregularly or indifferently done by children 
or a hired man, such equipment may be worth its cost 
with only five or six cows. On the other hand, when the 
cost of reliable high-grade equipment (pipe line type) is 
considered, it is generally said that a minimum of 15 cows 
is usually required on a basis of cost and profit alone. 
(Tables I, II and III) 


The hours of labor which ordinary milking machines 
will save varies from perhaps less than nothing with a 
small herd of low-producing cows, up to around 70 per 
cent of the total in some cases, and averaging around 50 
per cent for herds of 20 to 25 cows. Such equipment of 
course eliminates a lot of drudgery. A saving of 50 per 
cent in the labor requirements for milking represents a 
reduction of 25 per cent in the total cost of milk produc- 
tion, milking requiring 41 per cent of the total labor. A 
report from Texas A. and M. College shows, on a basis of 
a 100-cow herd, a net saving of 600 man-hours per month 
for machine as compared to hand milking. An average of 
20 cows were milked per man-hour. On the five Texas 
farms of varying sizes, where this data were available, 
from 13 to 28 (or an average of 20) cows were milked per 
man-hour. Tables I, II and III) 


Combine and rotary-combine milkers will apparently 
reduce the milking time by close to 70 per cent and 95 
per cent, respectively. 


The time required to wash and care for milking equip- 
ment is the chief cause of the variations in labor savings 
with different sizes of herds, the time required depending 
upon methods and amount of equipment used, and not at 
all upon the number of cows milked. Reports from Illinois 
and Kansas indicate that it required an average of about 
twenty minutes per day to care for a milking machine 
with two double units, although this varies greatly with 


This paper will later be published in a revised edition of 
the bulletin, entitled ‘‘Electricity on the Farm and in Rural 
Communities,’’ by the Committee on the Relation of Electricity 
to Agriculture. 


2Assistant director, Committee on the Relation of Electricity 
to Agriculture. Assoc. Mem. A.S.A.E., 


TABLE I, COMPARATIVE MILKING TIME BY HAND AND MACHINE METHODS 


Location TDpe of No, of Cows Man-minutes 
equipment in herd w per di 
a 


Single and 
double units 


Per cent of time 
Saved with 
machine 


41,0 with one 

portable, and 45,0 

witb-pine asia 
6 


= Project 
New Jersey 


U.S.D,A, Experiment Farm at Beltsville. 

ao mumber actually milked, 29 cows three times daily, 

- basis of 20 man-minutes per cow by hand methods, 

Welker-Gordon farms at Plainsboro, the world's largest producers of certified milk, 


7 


On basis of 20 man-minutes per day for hand methods and assuming two milkings per day per 
cow (quite a number milked more frequently), 


different machines. With modern (suction) methods and 
a washing machine, which actually reduces the bacteria 
count as compared to the older and more laborious meth- 
ods, this time is being materially reduced—in some cases 
to 4 or 5 minutes per day. The equipment is never dis- 
mantled, except for the inspections required to keep defec- 
tive rubbers and teat cup liners replaced. 


The 1/6-hp motor is coming to be recognized as stand- 
ard for the portable double-unit milking machine. There 
is a great variation in the size of motor required to oper- 
ate pipe line milking machines, apparently depending upon 
the type of machine used as well as the installation, for 
example, whether the pump is being used up to capacity. 
This variation ranges from % to % hp per cow milked 
at one time. Thus, if four cows are milked at one time, 
the motor requirements would range from % to 3 hp. 


The farmer has a right to expect that his machine will 
not require over 30 kwh. per month per ten cows milked, 
if it is of the pipe line type, and about one-half that 
amount if portable. In this connection it is interesting to 
note the low consumptions of some newer types of ma- 
chines. In Kansas a double-unit portable used 4.6 kwh 
per month per ten cows milked, and two pipe line ma- 
chines in Minnesota used an average of 16.7 kwh per month 
per ten cows milked. This probably shows the possibilities 
for reducing energy conservation. , 

It requires practically no more energy to milk a high- 
producing than a low-producing cow, and the consumption, 
therefore, is given on a numerical rather than on a pound 
basis. This is why farmers with herds, all or most of 
which freshen during the same season of the year, some- 
times do not use their milking machine during the slack 
season, even though they would not be without it the 
rest of the year. 

The use of lineshafts should be avoided wherever possi- 


RELATIVE LABOR REQUIREMENTS OF MACHINE urxmnc! 


pounds of 
Labor per we milk obtained 
for milking | sav- per hour of 
labor 


TABLE II. 


From Iowa State College Experiment Station Bulletin No. 248, All cows in 
milk and those giving below 10 pounds per day, being milked by hand, 
included in comporison, 


Includes time required to care for utensils and equipment, 


Milking only, per cow per day.....,.minutes 
~-Miheing-onkys-per herd per week.......hours 
Washing utensils, for herd per week.,,hours 
Total for herd per weeksessccesseesees Hours 
Total per Cow per WOOKs.ceceeeeceses seNOUrs 
Total per cow per GAY. coccescece «oe ominutes 
Saved by machine, per cow per day..,minutes 
Per cent saved by machine, .cesee Prrerr errr 


1 
From Iowa State College Experiment Station Bulletin No, 248 (No dry cows), 
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Very few modern dairies, espe- 
cially those of large size, could 
operate successfully without 
milking machines. Besides mak- 
ing it easier to produce uniform- 
ly high quality milk, such 
equipment will also reduce the 
time required to do the milking 
and care for the equipment by 
an average of 50 per cent for 
herds of 20 to 25 cows, and still 
larger percentages fcr larger 
herds. Note in this picture the 
handy arrangement of the milk- 
ing stalls and equipment in this © 
dairy barn on the Detroit 
Creamery Farm 
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ble as they materially increase the energy consumption, 
sometimes by 50 to 100 per cent. 

Modern milking machines all work on the partial 
vacuum or suction principle, either suction alone inter- 
mittently applied, or a combination of suction and pres- 
sure, or massaging of the teat in one form or another. 
The former type is simpler in construction and lower in 
first cost, but the latter in action more nearly resembles 
the nursing of a calf and is becoming increasingly popular. 
The prominent types of milking machines may be classi- 
fied under five heads: (1) Pipe line, (2) drive rod, (3) 
portable, (4) relay or combine, and (5) rotary combine. 

Pipe Line Machines. Pipe line machines are distin- 
guished by a permanently installed vacuum pump and 
power plant (motor) and a permanently installed pipe 
line running along the top of the stanchions with cocks 
for attaching the milker between alternate pairs of cows. 

The vacuum pumps are either of the reciprocating or 
rotary type and the pulsations or change from vacuum to 
release are either of the automatic or controlled type, but, 
regardless of type, properly designed and operated equip- 
ment will leave the udder and teats natural in color and 
texture; welts, ridges, swollen teats, etc., indicating im- 
proper design. While a certain degree of partial vacuum 
(15 inches) and a certain number of pulsations per min- 
ute are generally recommended, it is still more important 
to have the conditions uniformly the same day after day. 

Drive Rod Machines. Drive rod machines have a drive 
rod usually made of wood and permanently located on 
the stanchion line above the cows. The power plant is 
permanently located at one point. A connecting rod from 
a ten-inch crank driven by the power plant is attached to 
the drive rod, thus giving the drive rod a reciprocating 
motion of about 20 inches. Portable individual pumps are 
hooked to a stationary part of the stanchion line and the 
plunger rod of these pumps is hooked to the drive rod. 
At each stroke of the pump a partial vacuum, varying 
from 0 inches at the beginning of the stroke to 15 inches 
at end of the stroke, is communicated directly to the teat 
cups. Some difficulties are experienced in making instal- 
lations of this type where the stall line is not straight. 

Portable Milkers. Portable milkers have the power 
plant (motor) and vacuum pump mounted on a small 
truck, suspended from an overhead track, or mounted 
directly on the lid of the milker unit, the equipment being 
carried or moved from cow to cow and power being 
obtained from sockets located at convenient intervals. 

In reality all milkers, aside from relay or combine out- 
fits, are “portable,” as the operating units are carried 
and placed beside the cows, and the only real difference 
is one of installation, the permanent installation being, 
in one case, a pipe line for vacuum and in the other a 
power line with convenience outlets. 

As compared to other types the strictly portable or 
self-contained type may have a distinct advantage where 


an owner might have several farms not too widely separ- 
ated and good connecting roads so one outfit could be 
used for all of them, or where a renter plans to stay but 
a short time or moves frequently from one farm to 
another. 

Relay Milkers. Relay milkers have a permanently 
installed power plant and pipe line on a comparatively 
few stanchions which are used for milking purposes only, 
the cows passing to these stanchions either from a pad- 
dock or from the permanent barn one by one to be milked, 
after which they return to their accustomed places. The 
milk from each cow, instead of being drawn into a separ- 
ate pail or receptacle, passes directly into a sanitary pipe 
through which it is conveyed to the milk room without 
being handled or exposed to the barn air. This type of 
milker is used extensively in New Zealand and has met 
with considerable favor in California where large herds 
are kept in paddocks or open sheds. This system has the 
advantage of eliminating all handling and carrying of the 
milk and makes it more practicable to produce clean milk 
with a low bacteria count, since exposure to barn air and 
contact with the operator is entirely eliminated. How- 
ever, it involves a greater cleaning problem, and steam 
or a liberal supply of scalding water is required to keep 
the piping clean and in a sanitary condition. However, 
it is not necessary to dismantle the system. 

Combine Milkers. Combine milkers (sometimes called 
the “Graves system” after Dr. R. R. Graves, Bureau of 
Dairy Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, who was 
largely responsible for its development) are an improved 
form of the relay type and are already meeting with con- 
siderable favor. The milk is drawn from the cow with a 
standard make of milker, but instead of passing directly 
into the sanitary pipe, it is delivered first into a glass 
receptacle suspended from a scale, where it accumulates 
until the individual cow has been completely milked, thus 
providing means for registering the weight of the milk 
produced by each cow; also the container is made of glass 
and the operator has visible means of determining when 
a cow is completely milked. With this system, stripping 
is dispensed with, as the operator by suitable manipula- 
tion of the udder and observing the flow of milk into the 
glass receptacle, is able to secure all but a negligible quan- 
tity of the milk before detaching the teat cups. Means is 
provided for thoroughly mixing the milk in the glass re- 
ceptacle with a jet of air, after which a sample for test: 
ing purposes may be withdrawn through a pet cock pro 
vided for the purpose. By merely turmng a _ three-way 
cock the milk is then drawn through sanitary pipe into a 
hermetically sealed pasteurizing vat under vacuum in the 
milk room, and the stall is then ready for the next cow. 

The combine system has been used for over a year at 
the federal experiment station, at Beltsville, Maryland, 
where it is meeting with exceptional favor. It has the 
following important advantages: 
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Washing a milking machine on the Purdue University dairy farm 


1. Hand labor is reduced from 25 to 50 per cent over 
other milking machine methods since stripping is elim- 
inated. 

2. The milk is hermetically sealed from all contact 
with human hands or barn atmosphere, from the time it 
leaves the cow’s udder until after it has been pasteurized 
and cooled (or merely cooled, if so desired), thus insur- 
ing the highest degree of cleanliness. If desirable, the 
milk could be bottled or sealed in tins under vacuum at 
the same time by automatic machinery, in the latter cases 
reaching the consumer without being touched by human 
hands. 

3. The bacteria in the milk consists almost wholly of 
the udder flora which it is believed are unusually free 
from spore-forming types, hence pasteurizing is unusually 
effective, tending to eliminate the trouble so commonly 
experienced with heat-resistant bacteria in pasteurizing. 
In a typical series of tests the count before pasteurization 
average 3,590 per ce and after heating in the vacuum tank 
at 145 degrees (Fahrenheit) for 30 minutes, 55 per cc. 

4. The thermal efficiency of this system is very high 
since the milk is heated to a pasteurizing temperature 
trom body temperature, instead of being first precooled 
and then reheated. 

Government officials in charge of the Beltsville (Mary- 
land) plant say that milk produced by this system may 
be stored for several weeks without deterioration. The 
installation at this plant consists of six stalls, three units, 
Sanitary piping and combination vacuum tank and pas- 
teurizer, etc., one man doing all the milking (29 cows 
three times daily and 25 cows twice daily) in a total of 
five and one-half hours. 

Installation, Care, and Operation of Milkers. Some 
milkers fail to give satisfaction because the power plant 
(vacuum pump and motor) is under size. The pump should 
have sufficient reserve capacity to supply the vacuum 
needed even though there is a slight leakage of air at 
some point in the system. The stall cocks, rubber tube 
connections, pail top gaskets, etc., are seldom absolutely 
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air tight; so a pump that will supply just enough vacuum 


‘to successfully operate the units under test conditions 


is too smail for practical everyday use. Some manufac- 
turers, in striving for low first cost, supply pumps with 
insufficient vacuum capacity. This same class often rec- 
ommend undersize motors. The total overall cost of oper- 
ating an overloaded %4%-hp motor is often greater than the 
cost of doing the same work with a higher priced and 
mcre efficient %-hp motor. 

Even the best milkers may not give complete satis- 
faction if improperly installed. In an effort to save ex- 
pense there is an everpresent tendency to skimp or use 
makeshift expedients. For example, the power plant is 
often installed in some unhandy, inaccessible nook or 
corner instead of being mounted on a substantial founda- 
tion in the proper place. A few dollars additional expense 
in the installation may make the difference between suc- 
cess and failure. 

No one factor contributes more to the successful use 
of a milker than the matter of keeping it clean and sani- 
tary. Milk or milky water is an almost perfect culture 
media for the types of bacteria prevailing in dairy and 
stable environments. A milker’that has not been prope:'y 
cleansed after use soon becomes a veritable breeding 
ground for bacteria, resulting in (1) milk so highly con- 
taminated with bacteria that it rapidly sours and putrifies, 
(2) grave danger of infecting the cows with mamitis or 
other udder disturbances, and (3) a rapid deterioration of 
the rubber parts of the milker. 

There are two methods of washing milkers in common 
use, one usually spoken of as the “suction” method and 
the other as the “brush wash” method. 

In the suction method water is drawn through the 
teat cups and tubes by means of the vacuum provided for 
operating the milker, while in the brush wash method, as 
the name indicates, the milker is disassembled and the 
rubber parts individually washed by the use of special 
brushes. 

Until recently the fundamental factors involved in keep- 
ing milking machines clean and sanitary were not well 
understood. It was formerly believed that this could 
only be done by the brush wash method. The suction 
method was generally condemned on the presumption 
that it failed to accomplish the desired results. However, 
exhaustive milker washing experiments conducted by 
Bergwald at the federal experiment station at Beltsville, 
Maryland; Parfitt at Purdue University; Johns and Loch- 
head at the Dominion Experimental Farms, Ottawa, Can- 
ada, and others, indicate rather conclusively that dis- 
assembling the milker after use and thoroughly brush 
washing all the rubber parts contributed nothing to the 
bacteriological cleanliness of the milker as against the 
suction method, provided this was properly done and cer- 
tain fundamental principles were followed. These funda- 
mental principles are briefly set forth in the following 
paragraphs: 

A milker must be washed immediately after every 
milking, night and morning, by first drawing through it a 
liberal supply (two or three gallons) of cold water fol- 
lowed by a sufficient quantity (at least one gallon per 
unit) of scalding water at 160 to 165 degrees (Fahrenheit), 
in each case lifting the teat cups up out of the water eight 
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(Extreme left) As compared 
to portables, pipe line machines 
are higher in first cost but are 
more convenient to use, and 
should be more dependable and 
somewhat greater labor savers. 
(Left) Portable machines may 
have a distinct advantage as 
compared to other types, when 
an owner has _ several farms 
fairly close together where such 
equipment can be used, and for 
renters who do not have a per- 
manent contract 
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(Left) The vacuum tank and pasteurizer used with the combine or Graves system of milking. 
hose, and water pipe (from tank through small centrifugal pump) leading to it. 
system of milking consists of three units and operating equipment, 


pasteurizer. 
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It is a great labor saver, one man doing all the milking in 5% hours (29 cows three times daily and 25 
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Note the vacuum hose, steam 
(Right) The installation of the combine or Graves 
six stalls, sanitary piping, and combination vacuum tank and 
cows twice 


daily); it is the last word in sanitary milk production 


or ten times during the process. Cleanser may be and 
is used by some dairymen. It hastens the process and 
perhaps helps to do a little better job but is not necessary, 
as certified grade milk is easily and consistently produced 
without it. This method of washing is effective only with 
a clean milker. A milker merely rinsed with cold water 
after the evening milking is not a clean milker by the 
next morning. The bacteria left in the traces of milky 
water have had twelve hours in which to grow and mul- 
tiply. Under favorable conditions the life cycle of many 
forms of bacteria is less than an hour. Bacteria, in a 
sense, are really tiny plants. Bacteria in a milking ma- 
chine are analagous to weeds in a cornfield, so the milker 
user who carefully washes his milker after the morning 
milking, but merely rinses it with cold water after the 
evening milking, giving the bacteria twelve hours in which 
to grow and multiply, is in much the same situation as 
the farmer who would attempt to keep the weeds down 
by plowing his fields but once every twelve years. A 
brush helps to remove the milk residue from the pail 


heads and pail especially where part of the utensils are - 


washed at the barn. 

The most successful way to keep a milker clean is by 
never letting the bacteria get a start. This means that 
the milker must be washed with cold water to remove the 
milk, and scalding water to remove the butterfat and des- 
troy the germs, immediately after every milking. It is 
astonishingly easy to keep a clean milker clean. It is 
ordinarily difficult to clean a dirty milker. 

When the outside temperature is above 50 degrees, 
the milker heads, tubes, teat cups, and other parts coming 
in contact with the milk, should be immersed in or filled 
with antiseptic solution between milkings, the milk buck- 
ets being cared for with the utensils. With equipment 
such as furnished by some manufacturers, the use of this 
antiseptic is simplified, the required quantities of fresh 
solution flowing in automatically when the milker parts 
are hung in place. The automatic washers and sterilizers 
are still better. 

The best sterilizing and antiseptic solution, both stable 
and harmless, consists of (0.3 to 0.4 per cent by weight of 
sodium hydroxide. Where refrigerated dry storage space 
is available such solutions of course are not necessary. 
Bulletin No. 127 of the Dominion Experiment Station, 


enti es oe 


Ottawa, Canada, comprehensively reporting the work of 
Lochhead ard Johns above referred to, contains this state- 
ment on washing: “Washing with cold water, followed 
by hot cleanser solution and clear hot water, is necessary 
for optimum results. Where cold water alone is relied 
upon, not only are the bacteria counts higher, but (con- 
trary to popular opinion) the life of the rubber parts is 
materially shortened. Suction washing at the barn im- 
mediately after milking resulted in the more complete 
removal of the milk residue and bacteria than the more 
laborious and time-consuming brush washing at the dairy.” 


It is obvious that the keynote to the successful use of 
the suction method of washing is a liberal supply of scald- 
ing water conveniently available at the close of the milk- 
ing operation. The importance of this is more evident 
when the element of human nature is taken into account. 
Most persons will do what they know they should do, if 
it is convenient, while many persons will not do the things 
they know they should do, if it involves too much bother 
and inconvenience. Going to the house for two or three 
gallons of boiling water after every milking is not only 
inconvenient, but too often the hot water is not available, 
and often it has cooled down to the point where it is no 
longer effective by the time it has been carried to the 
barn where vacuum from the milker pump is available. 
The most satisfactory solution of the hot water problem 
would be the installation of a small electric hot water 
heater in the barn. 


Carrying the milker to the house to be washed in the 
kitchen should be discouraged. It is almost certain to 
result in high bacteria counts, it throws on the house- 
wife an extra burden of labor which may easily offset 
the labor saved in actually doing the milking, and it means 
increased upkeep or shorter life for rubber parts. 

There are also many other sources of milk contamina 
tion, although generally of lesser importance, besides the 
milking machine. 


CONCLUSIONS 
1. As a general thing a herd of eight or ten good cows 
(not strippers) will justify the purchase of a milking ma- 
chine, and in some cases such equipment is giving entire 
satisfaction in herds of five or six cows. Ordinary milk- 
ing machines will save at least 50 per cent of the total 
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Scrubbing with a brush the milk container of a milking machine 


milking in herds of 20 to 25 cows, reducing the total 
cost of milk production by 25 per cent. In fact, a milking 
machine will take the place of one full-time man where 
as Many as 50 cows are milked. “With the modified com- 
bine or Graves system and the rotary combine, the labor 
saved will amount to around 70 per cent and 95 per cent, 
respectively. 

2. The energy consumption for ordinary pipe line ma- 
chines and portables should not exceed 25 or 30 kwh, and 
15 kwh per month per 10 cows milked, respectively. Ap- 
parently for some of the recent equipment the energy 
consumption is materially lower. 

3. The “suction” method of washing has proven fully 
as efficient as the “brush wash” method of caring for even 
ordinary milkers (as compared to various combine sys- 
tems), and as a result the total required care amounts 
to no more than the milking of an extra cow night and 
morning. ; 

4. It is obvious that, while there are many satisfactory 
milking machines, a modern installation is not complete 
unless it includes means for providing a supply of scalding 
water at the barn conveniently available immediately after 
each milking. In fact, this is generally the most impor- 
tant consideration of all. Where electrical energy is avail- 
able, some form of electric heater capable of supplying 
one gallon of water at a temperature of 160 degrees for 
each milker unit (not the same gallon for two or more 
units) is urgently recommended. This one simple little 
factor may quite conceivably be responsible for unquali- 
fied success and satisfaction in the use of a milker, for 
with this water available the milker can be easily kept 
in a very satisfactory state of cleanliness by merely draw- 
ing through each unit, after the last cow has been milked 
and before the pump has been shut down, a pailful of 
cold water and then a gallon of scalding water, 160 to 
165 degrees, in each case lifting the teat cups up out of 
the water eight or ten times during the process. The labor 
is reduced to a minimum—it is no more than it would be 
to milk one more cow—and best of all it provides a speci- 
fic routine which, after once adopted, is almost sure to 
be faithfully adhered to. 

5. When the outside tempcrature is above 50 degrees 
F, the milk heads, tubes, teat cups, and other parts coming 
in contact with the milk should be immersed in or filled 
with an antiseptic solution between milkings. the muik 
buckets being cared for with the utensils. With equip- 
ment such as furnished by some manufacturers, the use 
of this antiseptic is simplified, the required quantities of 
fresh solution flowing in automatically when the milker 
Parts are hung in place. The automatic washers and steri- 
lizers are still better. Where refrigerated dry storage 
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space is available such solutions are of course not neces- 
sary. 

6. Investigations at the Iowa State College show that 
it is unnecessary and probably unwise to leave a milker 
on a cow for more than six minutes per milking. (Dr. 
R. R. Graves, of the Dairy Industry Division of the U. >» 
Department of Agriculture, has found that cows can be 
stripped by manipulating the udder while the milker is 
still attached. He found further that failure to strip the 
machine-milked cows did not result in any loss of milk 
after the first milking, or in any ill effects of any kind. 
Apparently there is no scientific basis fer stripping.) 
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Fly Control Method Proves Successful 


ECENT experience has demonstrated the value of an 
R entirely new principle in fly control that originated 

at St. Elizabeths Hospital, United State Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


This principle, which accomplishes the double purpose 
of effectively suppressing flies without impairing the ferti- 
lizing value of farm manures, is based on the fact that 
fly larvae migrate from their breeding places, usually in 
great numbers, and go into pupation in the adjacent soil, 
and from an economic standpoint the period of this migra- 
tion is the most vulnerable part in the whole life cycle 
of the fly. To destroy the fly at this stage of his develop- 
ment and by the method here described is believed to be 
the most simple, logical and effective means yet devised 
for maintaining control of the fly problem on a large scale. 

Concentrate all the manure into one compact pile, dig 
a small trench completely around it, use an effective larvi- 
cide to destroy the larvae as they fall in, and as far as 
the larvae in that pile are concerned, they are doomed. 


After a few preliminary tests, in which spent crank- 
ease oil from the garage was found to be an excellent 
larvicide, the first rick was begun. Immediately, a trench, 
about 15 inches wide and a foot deep, was dug across the 
far end and along the sides and enough crankcase oil to 
cover the bottom to a depth of about 2 inches was poured 
into it. With each day’s dauling the trench was extended 
on both sides so that when the rick was finished all that 
remained to be done was to connect the two ends of the 
trench across the open end, thus surrounding the whole 
pile with the oil moat. 


Extracts from an article in the April issue of ‘‘New Recla- 
mation Era.”’ 
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Solving the Materials Handling Problem 


in an Extensive Liming Program 
By T. E. Malila’ 


May, 1 


HE Rosebush Ranch Company has extensive holdings Another problem to be worked out was the handling | 
of cut-over lands in the upper peninsula of Michigan of the lime in loading the spreaders. To eliminate hand Eb b 
which they are converting into profitable farm land shoveling a platform, strong enough to hold a loaded truck 
through scientific large-scale farming practices. A herd and high enough to allow the truck to dump its load into 
of over 1400 purebred Herefords furnishes a profitable 4 spreader without any difficulty, was built (Fig. 2). is wot 
market for all the crops produced on the farm. The main Because this was a refuse material, its spreading qual- ' trimm 
problem is to raise enough feed for a sufficiently large ities were not the best. It was too lumpy to run uni ff "Y § 
number of cattle to insure a steady: income throughout formly through an ordinary lime sower, and the only ilar co 
the year. Alfalfa and sweet clover will solve the prob- satisfactory method of application was by a manure is alsc 
lem, but they can be raised on the upper peninsula soils spreader with a lime-spreading attachment. This chopped advan 
only after the application of lime. up the lumps and spread the lime fairly evenly and with- ever, j 
What is without doubt the largest liming program in out any difficulty (Fig. 3). 7 stood 
the state of Michigan, was inaugurated in 1929 by the W’th these facilities the 1930 program, calling for 2500 ing Té 
company at their Triangle Ranch near Amasa, in Iron tons of lime material to be spread on the fields, was discus 
County. It calls for the application of 3 to 8 tons of lime started. In six weeks’ time, or 36 working days, the crew 
on every one of their 1700 acres of cultivated lands over of three trucks, three teams with spreaders, and one extra Fa 
a period of 5 years. This means that, during five years, man hauled and spread 55 carloads, or 2,598 tons of lime force 
some 8,000 to 10,000 tons of lime will have to be shipped on 344 acres, hauling it from 1% to 3 miles over the vari- peratt 
in and distributed. ous fields. This averages 72 tons per day, which is a yolum 
The present source of supply is a chemical and iron remarkable record, taking into consideration the influence depen 
mill at Wells (Delta County), Michigan. They have a_ of rains on road conditions. The mean application of this pao 
refuse material which tests over 90 per cent calcium car- material was 7% tons per acre, which, however, was var- of fre 
bonate. They make no charge for the material, except ied from 3 tons to as high as 10 tons per acre on some by di 
for a cost of $12.00 per car for loading. Through the fields for experimental purposes. brood 
efforts of the officials of the Rosebush Ranch Company The average cost per ton of the lime material spread of air 
a special freight rate on this material of $1.10 per ton out in the fields was $1.91, as compared with $2.84 the pe 
was established, in view of the large movements between previous year, or a saving of 93 cents per ton, directly locati 
the two points. , due to the railroad spur, hopper and unloading platform. q practi 
To start the program 21 carloads were shipped in dur- [py another year these three improvements will have more diffus 
ing the fall of 1929, and from that it was plain that many han paid for themselves in direct savings. This cost of of ou 
obstacles had to be worked out before the program could 1 91 per ton is divided into the following items: Loading largel 
be successfully completed. A 9-mile haul from the railroad cars, 25 cents; freight from Wells to Amasa, $1.10; charge q in re 
station at Amasa to the ranch proved to be too costly, for switching cars into ranch spur, 10% cents; hauling ff aike 
not only in the haul itself, but in the time lost at both ang spreading, 45%4 cents. In 1929, these same items were | 3) 1 
ends because the trucks couldn’t travel on scheduled time. 4, fojjows: Loading cars, 29 cents?; freight, $1.23?; unload- : Nel 
It also involved unnecessary labor to dump the loads on ing from cars to trucks, 25 cents; hauling, 67 cents; and j — 
the fields and then shovel the material back onto the spreading, 40 cents. : to th 
spreaders. Several other problems had to be worked out From these figures it is evident that there is no cheap- : page 
in order to successfully complete the program at minimum 4 fertilizer for the soils of the upper peninsula of Michi- J This 
cost. gan than lime, of which we have several very good sour- per § 
A main line railroad running within a half-mile of the ¢es, In 1931 approximately 60 carloads of this material ; 
ranch property was induced to build a spur to enable it yi} pe applied on the ranch. a. 
to deliver the lime directly to the ranch. A hopper and This large-scale fertilizing program of the Triangle pe 
driveway built under the track (Fig. 1) made it possible Ranch can very well be applied to the needs of a group { = 
to unload the cars and load the trucks directly by gravity, of small farms, and to just as good advantage as in the : = 1 
eliminating ten to fifteen minutes loading time each trip case discussed above. The handling methods are a good ex- : = 
ny ia of 25 cents per ton for loading the trucks ample of what savings can be affected by careful planning. i 
2Loading and freight costs per ton were higher in 1929 because 1 less 
1Auditor, Rosebush Ranch Company. smaller cars were used and they were not loaded to capacity. ® is in 
: ing € 
I > 
= perim 
: 
a 
4 


Fig. 1 (left) Arrangement for gravity transfer of lime from car to truck. Fig. 2 
a spreader. To make this possible the truck is backed onto a raised platform. "Fig. 3 (right) Spreader with lime spreading attach- 


} 
(center) Dumping a truckload of lime directly into : 
, 


ment in action. With this combination of equipment the lime is transferred from the car to the land without hand shoveling 
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Luse 


LECTRICITY as a source of heat for the artificial 

prooding of chicks has been growing in popularity 

because of its convenience and low fire hazard. It 
is convenient because it eliminates the filling of lamps, 
rimming of wicks, tending coal heaters, etc., and provides 
yery accurate automatic regulation of temperature. Sim- 
ilar convenience is obtained with gas, but when fire hazard 
is also considered, there can be no question but that the 
advantage is with electric heat. Electric brooding, how- 
ever, involves a number of problems which must be under- 
stood and taken into consideration if most effective operat- 
ing results are to be obtained, and these problems are 
discussed in detail in the following paragraphs: 


. VENTILATION 

Factors Affecting Air Circulation. The chief motive 
force in natural ventilation is heat. Heat produces tem- 
perature differences in the air that affect density and 
yolume, and thereby set it in more or less rapid motion 
depending upon the magnitude of these differences. Brood- 
ers use the natural system of ventilation. The inflow 
of fresh air and the outflow of stale air are brought about 
by differences in temperature between the air in the 
S brooder and that in the brooder room. However, the rate 
of air flow, as previously pointed out, depends not only 
on such temperature differences but also on the size and 
location of the ventilation openings. Probably the most 
practical means of ventilating an electric brooder is by 
diffusion through and under a curtain and the effectiveness 
of such ventilation in any particular brooder will depend 
largely upon the height of the curtain above the floor 
in relation to (1) the number of chicks under the hover 
contaminating the air, (2) the size of these chicks, and 
(3) the difference in temperature between room and 
brooder. 

Further, the total length of the curtain in relation 
to the floor area of any particular brooder will more or 
less influence the rate of change of the air in that brooder. 
This is due to the fact that, when the length of curtain 
per square foot of thover floor space is increased or de- 
creased, the amount of ventilation opening through and 
under the curtain is also increased or decreased. A square 
brooder with a curtain all around, for example, is more 
readily ventilated than one with the same dimensions but 
with curtains only on opposite sides and the other two 
sides tight. A round or square brooder of small size is 
more readily ventilated than one of large size. Air moves 
less readily through a rectangular brooder as the length 
is increased without changing the width, other things be- 
ing equal. A brooder 36 inches in diameter will have 1.3 
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Advantages and Disadvantages of 


Electric Brooders 
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linear feet of curtain per square foot of floor space and 
a brooder 56 inches in diameter will have only 0.86 linear 
feet of curtain per square foot of floor space. In a brood- 
er 3 feet square there is 14% feet of perimeter per square 
foot of area, whereas in one 3 feet by 6 feet there is only 
1 foot of perimeter per square foot of area. However, 
ig a hover 3 feet square were lengthened to 4.5 feet with- 
out changing the floor area of 9 square feet, it would be 
only 2 feet wide and the perimeter per square foot of area 
would be increased from 1% to nearly 1% feet, providing 
more opening under the curtain per square foot of floor 
space. 

In view of these facts, it is evident that the rate of air 
flow through an electric brooder is influenced by the rela- 
tion of the area to the perimeter. If large and small 
brooders of similar type were filled to capacity with chicks 
on the basis of 7 square inches of floor space per chick 
and similarly operated, the ventilation in the larger ones 
might prove insufficient to meet the needs of the chicks and 
keep the hover dry. To obtain satisfactory ventilation in all 
the brooders, the larger ones would probably have to be 
raised higher than the smaller ones. 

Further, the fresh air required per chick increases as 
the chicks grow; whereas the need for artificial heat 
decreases. As previously pointed out, however, the chief 
motive force in the natural ventilation of a brooder is heat 
and lowering the hover temperature reduces this force by 
decreasing the difference in temperature between the air 
of the brooder and the air of the room. Therefore, the 
ventilation openings must be enlarged from week to week 
to facilitate a sufficient flow of air through the hover 
at the reduced difference in temperature, to meet the 
growing needs of the chicks and keep the hover dry. 


Adjustment of the height of the hover above the floor 
is a simple and effective method of regulating the venti- 
lation of an electric brooder. Raising the hover increases 
ventilation, and lowering it curtails it by controlling the 
amount of opening through which fresh air can enter 
and stale air leave. 

Sweating. The air breathed in by each chick is warm- 
ed and brought into intimate contact with the moist 
mucous lining of the air passages while oxygen is being 
taken from it. Hence when exhaled, it not only con- 
tains carbon dioxide but is heavily charged with water 
vapor. When the chicks are in the brooder, the water 
vapor contained in this exhaled air, together with the 
moisture taken up from the fresh droppings, brings about 
a steady increase in the moisture content of the air in 
the brooder above what it was when this air was taken 
in from the room. 

The quantity of water vapor that air will hold is 
doubled with each 22 to 25 degrees (Fahrenheit) rise in 
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(Extreme left) A  curtained 
brooder which has proven satis- 
factory. The canopy, however, is 
too flat and accumulates manure 
as a result of chicks getting on 
it. (Left) A well-designed cur- 
tainless electric brooder. The 
steep pitch of the canopy pre- 
vents chicks roosting or playing 
on it. It is insulated only by a 
thin sheet of asbestos glued to 
the under side 
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temperature and is halved with each 22 to 25 degrees fall 
in temperature within the range of temperatures met with 
in brooding chicks. For example, every cubic foot of air 
at a room temperature of 60 degrees entering an electric 
brooder at an automatically maintained temperature of 
85 degrees, even though saturated when it enters, can 
absorb approximately 100 per cent more moisture, when 
heated to the hover temperature, than it contained when 
it entered, and it can absorb more than this amount if 
the relative humidity is below 100 per cent at the room 
temperature. Hence, every cubic foot of air that leaves 
the brooder under these conditions is capable of remov- 
ing at least 100 per cent more moisture than it entered 
with. 

Sweating in an electric brooder occurs only when the 
amount of moisture given off by the chicks in breathing 
and in their droppings is in excess of what the air takes 
up and removes. The rate at which the moisture pro- 
duced is removed, however, will depend on the rate at 
which the air passes through the brooder and this rate 
is influenced by (1) the size and location of the ventila- 
tion openings, and (2) the difference in temperature be- 
tween the air of the brooder room and that of the brooder. 
Dampness under the hover is one of the most practical 
and satisfactory evidences of the need for more ventila- 
tion. 


THE HEATING SYSTEM 


Heat Capacity or Connected Load. An electric brood- 
er requires sufficient heating capacity to keep newly hatch- 
ed chicks comfortably warm in as cold a room tempera- 
ture as it would be practicable to use such a brooder in, 
and the number of watts of connected load required is 
materially influenced by the total area of the openings 
through which air can move in and out. For example, 
a connected load of 500 watts may be too small to pro- 
vide heat enough for very young chicks in cold weather, 
if the curtain or the edge of the hover (of a curtainless 
brooder) is as high as 4 inches above the floor and the 
brooder room is unheated and of good size. This is due 
to the fact that the amount of opening provided for venti- 
lation when the hover is raised 4 inches above the floor 
is so large that the heated air escapes too rapidly to 
enable the heating units to warm the brooder up to the 
temperature required to make the chicks comfortable. 
Lowering the hover will check the flow of heated air out 
of the brooder and increase the hover temperature by 
decreasing the amount of opening below the curtain. On 
the other hand, if this outflow of heated air must be 
restricted to such an extent that the relative humidity 
builds up unduly and sweating occurs, the number of 
watts of connected load is too low. It is therefore ap- 
parent that the connected load rating in watts must be 
high enough so that chicks less than a week old can be 
kept comfortably warm without restricting ventilation 
enough to cause any sweating or undue dampness of the 
litter, 

In a curtainless brooder 42 inches in diameter and 
with the edge of the canopy 4 inches above the floor, 
a connected load of not less than 700 watts would be 
required to insure ample heat for young chicks in a room 
temperature of 40 degrees. Under such conditions a simi- 
lar brooder with a curtain the bottom of which was only 
1 to 1% inches above the floor, would need not more than 
500 watts of connected load to keep the chicks comfort- 
able. As already pointed out, however, increased ventila- 
tion in the brooder is needed (1) as the chicks grow in 
size and (2) as the difference in temperature between the 
room air and the air of the hover is decreased. With 
air flow in and out under the canopy as the sole means 
of ventilation, a brooder with the curtain within 1 inch 
of the floor for the first few days must be raised higher 
and higher as the chicks grow or the weather warms, so 
that with older chicks and in warmer weather the cur- 
tained brooder might be using just as much electricity as a 
curtainless brooder with the canopy within 4 inches of 
the floor. Hence, it is only in the colder weather of winter 
and early spring that a low set curtainless brooder is 
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particularly handicapped by the lack of a more effective 
control of ventilation and fuel consumption provided by a 
curtain. 

Heating Coils. The main function of an electric brood. 
er being to keep young chicks comfortably warm until 
they are old enough to do without artificial heat, reli. 
ability of operation of the heating elements is very neces. 
sary. All mechanical devices are subject to breakdown, 
and in an electrical heating circuit a wire may break 
from fusing or mechanical damage; a connection may be. 
come loose from jarring, vibration, etc. The heating coils, 
however, are much more likely to develop trouble than 
the copper conducting wires and their connections. The 
heating and cooling that goes on continuously hastens 
corrosion of the heating units, gradually reduces the elas. 
tic strength of the wire, and the higher the temperatures 
attained by the heating coils the more quickly are they 
apt to “cease operating” under the 24-hour-a-day service 
required of an electric brooder. Heating units in which 
the helical winding does not reach a temperature sufiicient 
to show any marked glow, should give longer periods of 
uninterrupted service than where higher wire tempera- 
tures are attained. 


The arrangement of the heating units should be such 
that all parts of the brooder are heated uniformly. Uniform 
heat distribution promotes the comfort of the chicks and 
helps to prevent crowding. An undue concentration of 
heat in certain areas, or “hot spots,” reduces the floor 
space in the brooder which the chicks will use. 


Multiple Circuits. . Multiple circuits represent a better 
method of safeguarding chicks against chilling due to acci- 
dental breaks in the heating system than a single circuit. 
Multiple circuits are provided in the larger sizes of elec- 
tric brooders which have both hand and breaker-operated 
switches but if the breaker operates only one circuit and 
the hand switches are open, the fusing of a wire or other 
mishap during the night would result in the complete stop- 
page of heat production. With two circuits on the breaker, 
the second circuit would continue to function and provide 
heat so that the temperature would not drop or the chicks 
suffer nearly as much. An individual, low temperature 
alarm in each brooder would serve to inform the poultry 
keeper of heating circuit trouble, but such an alarm in- 
volves so many difficulties and the risk of serious injury 
to chicks can be so materially reduced by careful design 
and construction of electric brooders that the practical 
value of temperature alarms has yet to be proven. 

If part of the connected load is controlled by one or 
more snap switches and part by the thermostatic breaker, 
the total load should be so distributed between the auto- 
matic and manual controls that the desired temperature 
can be readily maintained at all times. The purpose of 
using two methods of heat control, especially in brooders 
with a connected load exceeding 500 or 600 watts, is to 
reduce the current passing through the automatic breaker 
and thus reduce the possibility of burning and pitting 
the breaker points by the arcing which occurs when elec- 
trical contact is made or broken through these points. To 
cite an extreme case, I know of an electric brooder so 
wired that a heating load of 1200 watts operates contin- 
uously so long as the brooder is connected to the line, and 
a load of only 300 watts is controlled by the thermostatic 
breaker. Placing 500 watts on the automatic breaker, 400 
watts on one snap switch and the balance of 600 on anoth- 
er, would provide a much more effective temperature reg- 
ulation and materially reduce operating costs under most 
conditions. 

For convenience, all of the connected load should be 
under the control of automatic or manual switches. One 
automatic breaker is sufficient but enough manual switches 
should be provided to maintain the desired temperature 
with a minimum opening of the automatic breaker cir- 
cuit. Frequent opening and closing of the breaker in- 
creases the wear on the points and tends to shorten their 
life. 

Automatic Breaker. On the accuracy with which the 
automatic breaker functions depends the maintenance of 
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the desired temperature conditions in the brooder and such 
accuracy rests on correct design and durable, careful con- 
struction. Silver contacts are used because they do not 
stick or cause trouble from burning if cleaned and trued 
up occasionally. Very small contacts suffer more dam- 
age from arcing than larger ones; whereas the upturned 
surface of a very large lower contact may catch fine par- 
ticles of dirt or sand that will hold the contacts apart. 
Contacts 3/16 to ™% inch in diameter have proven very 
satisfactory. 

Sensitiveness of temperature control depends on the 
length of the breaker arm in bimetallic breakers, while 
it depends on both the length of the arm and the number 
of cells in the ether-filled wafer of the wafer type break- 
er. The longer the arm, the smaller is the rise in temper- 
ature required (above that for which the breaker is set) 
to open the contact points of the breaker. The more 
cells there are in an ether wafer the more it will expand 
and contract. Hence, when the movement of the wafer is 
combined with that of the lever arm, the arm can be very 
much shortened. The entire breaker is thus made much 
more compact and still kept sensitive enough to prevent 
a variation of over % degree. The cost of a wafer, how- 
ever, increases with the increase in° number of cells. A 
compact breaker with enough cells to prevent more than 
a %-degree deviation may be desirable in an incubator, 
but in a brooder a 2 to 3-degree variation is not objection- 
able so that a less costly two-cell wafer can be used sat- 
isfactorily. The breaker as a whole should be simple and 
sturdy in design, have a minimum of play at the pivotal 
points, and be easily repaired. 


Pilot Light. A pilot light is useful in showing that the 
circuit it is connected to is functioning. It makes for 
convenience in that it is so readily observed. The ideal 
arrangement would be a pilot lamp in each circuit, but 
this would increase the cost of brooders having a number 
of circuits. Hand-operated circuits are less frequently 
used and less subject to operating trouble than automatic- 
ally controlled circuits, because the heating units are not 
being frequently heated and cooled and there are no break- 
er contacts to corrode. Hence, there is a greater need for 
pilot lamps on the breaker circuits, and if it is not feas- 
ible to place a lamp in each of these circuits, one should 
be connected to the breaker circuit as a whole. 


Fuses. Another feature which adds to the reliability 
of electric brooders is effective fusing. The main circuits 
to which brooders are connected are usually properly built 
and fused but the individual brooders rarely are. Yet a 
broken heating coil falling on a damp concrete floor or 
otherwise causing a short-circuit might blow a main fuse 
and thus interrupt the service to a number of brooders. 
A separate fuse for each brooder would guard against 
Service interruption to more than one brooder from any 
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Brooder house equipped with 
two canopy-type electric brood- 
ers and an ultra-violet ray lamp. 
Both brooders have _ counter- 
weights so that they can be 
raised out of the way when de- 
sired. The lamp is mounted on 
a telescoping rod that makes it 
possible to direct the rays on 
nearly every part of the floor. 
The clock on the shelf controls 


the lights in the hen house 
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cause within the brooder itself. Here again, as with pilot 
lamps, the ideal arrangement would be to fuse separately 
each circuit in the brooder, but the practicability of such 
procedure is debatable. A simple method of fusing the 
brooder is to place a porcelain receptacle in one side of 
the line and screw a fuse plug in it. The fuse plug will 
also serve as a cut-out by unscrewing it. 


Attraction Light. An attraction light in the brooder 
has been found of considerable value in teaching chicks to 
use the hover and not stray away into cold corners. It 
materially reduces the labor of getting the chicks properly 
settled under and around the hover at night. The operator 
can reach into the hover and screw such a bulb in or out 
of the socket to turn the light on or off, but a snap switch 
is more convenient. A dim, blue light is very satisfactory. 


Insulation. Insulation exerts a direct influence on cost 
of operation, because of its effect on heat loss through 
radiation. The top of the brooder in particular may get 
decidedly hot if not well insulated; and uniess the job 
of insulating is well done, it may serve only to increase 
the cost to both manufacturer and consumer. A sheet of 
asbestos pasted to the under side of a metal canopy not 
only provides little insulation, but is soon picked off by 
the chicks after the brooder is put into use. One very 
satisfactory method of insulating a metal canopy is to use 
two cones having the same basal diameter but different 
slopes so that when one is fitted over the other the edges 
meet and there is a tapering air space from the edges 
to the points of the cones. This air space is packed with 
a good insulating material of light weight. 


OTHER PERFORMANCE FACTORS 


Curtain. Heavy, unbleached muslin is a very satisfac- 
tory curtain material and is inexpensive; woolly cloth 
catches too much dust and dirt. The curtain should be 
fastened just under the edge of the canopy. Wihen fas- 
tened over the edge it catches a great deal of dirt that 
slides down the inclined metal surface and provides a toe 
hold for growing chicks that fly up on the canopy. 

Brooder Legs. Legs make the brooder more conven- 
jent in fixing a definite minimum height and in postpon- 
ing the necessity for using a rope and pulley for raising 
the hover. If adjustable legs are used on a curtained 
brooder that will permit lowering the curtain to within 
¥%-inch of the floor and raising it 4 inches above the 
floor, rope and pulley regulation can be dispensed with. 
In the case of curtainless brooders, adjustment of the 
legs should allow of lowering the brooder to within 3% 
to 4 inches of the floor and raising it to about 7 inches 
above the floor. 


Thermometer. One of the most irritating parts of 
many electric brooders is the thermometer. In so many 
instances it appears to have been the result of hasty 
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afterthought. First, brooder thermometers are often cheap. 
Second, the top of the glass tube is finished without proj- 
ections, whereas incubator thermometers are sealed at 
the top with a pointed projection at a right angle to the 
glass tube. This projection fits into a hole in the metal 
back containing the scale and so prevents the tube slip- 
ping up and down. In the cheap brooder thermometer 
without this pointed projection, the glass tube soon gets 
loose and slides up and down with handling so that at a 
correct temperature of 90 degrees the thermometer may 
read anywhere from 80 to 100 degrees. Mercury brooder 
thermometers of proper size and scale and also with the 
glass projection have been so difficult to obtain that I have 
been forced to etch the 100 and 90 degree points directly 
on the glass tubes in order to insure obtaining correct 
readings. If the correct heights of the mercury in the 
tube for temperatures of 90 and 100 degrees, as repre- 
sented by the etched marks, line up with those readings on 
the metal scale, a correct reading can be obtained at other 
temperatures. ‘ 

A very convenient way to place the thermometer is 
to suspend it from a hole in the top so that it can be 
easily withdrawn from the outside. This hold should be 
near the outer edge of the top. The most convenient 
style of thermometer mounting we have found to be a 
cylindrical piece of wood with the metal backed ther- 
mometer set into the side of it about 1 inch from the 
bottom. This wooden holder should be long enough to 
bring the thermometer bulb within 3 inches of the floo., 
and the top 2 inches which project above the ‘hole in the 
brooder top should be finished off as a handle. A specially 
made, thin metal disk or washer can be slipped over the 
holder and fastened to the wood where it passes through 
the hole to serve in holding the thermometer in position 
and sealing the hole against undue loss of heat. 


Portability. The factor of portability reduces the 1n- 
vestment and adds convenience. A special building is nor 
required. The brooder can be moved from pen to pen or 
from one building to another. It permits the use for brood- 
ing of spare pens in the laying house or temporarily avail- 
able space in a barn or other farm building. In fact a 
spare room in the farm house is not infrequently used for 
early chicks or as temporary quarters while getting a 
suitable poultry building ready. 

Room Tempé€ratures. The first problems in brooding 
chicks artificially are to keep them warm and comfortable 
and get them to eat and drink. Newly hatched chicks 
must be gradually accustomed to cool temperatures if 
they are to thrive. Oil, gas and coal not only heat the 
brooder but also warm the room, whereas most electric 
brooders exert little influence ou room temperature. Hence, 
winter-hatched chicks that are transferred from the incu- 
bator to an electric brooder in a 
cold room tend to hug the hover 
and not come out and eat; the 
difference in temperature between 
brooder and room is too great In 
curtainless brooders the foot-high 
ring or fence placed around the 
brooder at first to keep the chicks 
close to the brooder, if solid, may 
retard dissipation irto the room 
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of the warm air escaping under the edge of the. canopy 
so that the small feeding and drinking space between 
the brooder and this ring is warmed above room temper. 
ature. In the case of curtained brooders, however, much 
less heat escapes under and through the curtain to affect 
the space just outside it. 

In both curtained and curtainless brooders with attrac. 
tion lights, the water jars and feed troughs can be placed 
inside or partially inside the brooder, provided it is not 
loaded too heavily with chicks. However, if much cold 
weather brooding is to be done with electric brooders, it 
will be found advisable either to use auxiliary heat to 
raise the room temperature above 50 degrees for the first 
week, or provide a reasonably small temporary enclosure 
for the brooder. Then an electric or other small room 
heater can be used to warm this enclosure moderately 
during the day when the chicks are feeding. Such an 
enclosure, for example, is readily made by placing the 
brooder under the droppings board in one corner of a room 
in a laying house and using panels of transparent or 
translucent material to enclose the brooder in a low ceiled 
floor space about 2 to 3 feet larger all around than the 
brooder itself. 


Ceiled rooms will be found more convenient than small- 
er enclosures if much winter brooding is done; and such 
rooms can be much more easily heated than an open 
brooder house with wire partitions. Furthermore, it is 
necessary to heat only the particular ceiled room or rooms 
being used, whereas in an open brooder house with many 
pens, to warm the air of any one pen it would be neces. 
sary to heat the entire house. Ceiled rooms therefore 
permit a more economical use of heat to warm them for 
cold weather brooding, when only a portion of a long 
brooder house is used at a time. 


In the foregoing paragraphs, I have tried to present 
a clear and concise exposition of the factors involved 
in the design, construction and operation of electric brood- 
ers which do not seem to be as well understood and ap- 
preciated by either maker or user as they should be. 
Many of these factors are economic rather than biologic 
and involve cost of rearing rather than vigor of growth. 
The use or non-use of a curtain, for example, represents 
a comparison between a flexible control of ventilation re- 
quiring intelligent operation and a fixed minimum ventila- 
tion that guards the chicks against mistakes of the inex- 
perienced operator but may increase fuel cost. They are 
all concerned, however, with making the electric brooder 
a more dependable, a more convenient, and a more desir- 
able piece of equipment. A brooder is a tool for a very 
definite purpose and its worth depends upon the degree 
of satisfaction it renders to poultry keepers in accomplish- 
ing that purpose. 
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Economic Factors in Farm Electrification 
By Ben D. Moses’ 


FEW years ago J. B. Davidson’? developed the follow 

ing formula: J = (S-C) Q, in which J is the net in- 

come, S is the unit selling price of the agricultural 
commodity produced, C is the cost of production of the 
agricultural commodity produced per unit, and Q is the 
quantity produced. He used this formula as a basis for 
answering the question “Will electrification make farming 
more profitable?” 


It is a simple formula but complete. It is self-evident 
that the total income is proportional to the difference 
between the selling price and cost and to the quantity 
produced, and this equation serves well to focus the 
attention on fundamental factors affecting the economic 
side of farming. Thus has Professor Davidson reduced 
all of the farmer’s financial troubles to a problem of cold 
mathematics. 

Irrespective of how the farmer feels about the con- 
venience of electric power, he is continually confronted 
with the question “Does it pay?” 

In order to visualize the Davidson equation, a chart 
(Fig. 1) has been prepared in which the selling price (S) 
and cost (C) are laid off vertically from a horizontal axis, 
S upward and C downward. These two axes are equidis- 
tant horizontally from a third vertical termed the “S-C 
axis.” The scale on the S-C axis has been so arranged 
that, if a straight line be drawn through any S and C it 
will cross the S-C axis at a point corresponding to their 
difference. For illustration, the line AB crosses the selling 
price axis at 6, the cost at 4, and the S-C axis at 2. From 
a suitable position radial lines (O) have been drawn and 
scales for quantity and net income have been so arranged 


1Associate professor of agricultural engineering, University 
of California. Mem. A.S.A.E. 

*Professor of agricultural engineering, Iowa State College. 
Charter A.S.A.E. 
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that the net income (J) for any quantity (Q) can be found 
by following the radial line corresponding to S-C to the 
ordinate through the quantity (Q) produced and reading 
its value on the net income axis. If it falls above the Q 
axis a profit is shown, and if below, a loss. 


To illustrate, continuing with the example given above, 
let it be required to find the net income when the selling 
price is 6 and the cost is 4 for a quantity of 800. The 
line AB through 6 on the S axis and 4 on the C axis 
crosses S-C at F, and the radial line through F intersects 
the quantity ordinate through 800 at D, and the horizontal 
through D crosses the net income axis at 1600 which is the 
value sought. 

It is not my purpose that this chart should be used as 
a quick means for solving the equation, but to illustrate 
graphically the effect of changes in S, C and Q upon J. 

In order for the farmer to net a large income for a 
low-priced product, wheat or barley, for example, it is 
necessary for him to produce large quantities. Any slight 
change in cost will make a big difference in J. Sometimes 
it may be possible to raise the price by improving harvest- 
ing, threshing, or cleaning methods, but if the cest in- 
creases proportionally there will be no net gain. If, for 
example, the line AB simply revolves about the point F, 
there is no need of making any changes in S. If, however, 
S ean be raised faster than C, then the intersection F 
on the S-C axis rises, the radial line rises, and there is 
a corresponding increase in J. If S remains the same but 
C lowers, a similar result is obtained. If S is very large 
as in the case of the first cucumbers on the market, of 
walnuts or avocados, small increases in cost to insure high 
quality or early production do not affect the income ap- 
preciably. 

In the drying of walnuts great care in the final state 
of dryness will pay much more than in the case of prunes, 
nuts bringing 20 to 25 cents per pound, prunes 2 to 5 cents 
per pound. If a ton of nuts is overdried one per cent, it 
means a difference in S of from $4.00 to $5.60, while if a 
ton of prunes is overdried one per cent, it means only 
40 to 50 cents. 

This formula shows then that the income of the farmer 
depends upon three factors: selling price, cost, and quan- 
tity. If anyone or any combination of these factors can 
be improved without a corresponding drop in the wthers, 
the profit is increased. Clean, pure milk with a uniform 
cream line brings a better price than does poor quality 
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milk. If, then, a dairyman can equip so as to properly 
milk his cows, sterilize his utensils, cool his milk ana 
deliver it at a low bacteria count, he will increase his SV. 
While doing this he must be mindful of the cost incident 
to the change. If the unit cost does not change, the 
change in J is proportional to the increase in S-C. If, 
however, the unit cost changes an amount equal to the 
increase in S,(S-C) remains the same and the dairyman 
profits nething. If the increase in cost is greater than the 
change in S, then there is a loss, and either the cost must 
be lowered or the quantity increased to prevent a net loss. 
Increasing the herd will increase his quantity, and, if his 
equipment will stand the load, will lower his unit cost. 

If the selling price is high, as is found in some of the 
choice fruits and nuts, or early spring vegetables, small 
changes in cost of production are of little consequence. 
On the other hand, however, if the spread between S and 
C is small, slight changes in cost may have a considerable 
effect on the income. However, if as in the case of certain 
grains and row crops, the quality and cost are difficult to 
change, the quantity may be increased by such practices 
as irrigation, proper planting and cultivation, etc. 

A few factors affecting the S, C and Q quantities, with 
special reference to farm electrification, are cited. 

1. Improvement in Quality: Cleaning and processing 
eggs; drying of nuts; artificial drying of hay; sterilizing 
milk utensils; pasteurizing milk and fruit juices; sweat- 
ing of oranges to develop color; cooling of fruits so as 
to have them placed on the market in the best condition. 

2. Reduction of Cost: Use of the milking machine; 
grinding and mixing feed; operation of irrigation pumps. 

3. Increasing Quantity of Production: The electric 
incubator; milking machines; milk production might be 
increased through the use of ensilage. 


4. Shifting of Time of Sale: Lights in the poultry 
house; cold storage of produce. 


The formula may become quite complex when each of 


the terms is broken down. Many factors are affected by 
S, C and Q, some of which are interlinked such that, 
when S is changed, either or both C and Q may be changed, 


and vice versa. Since S, C and Q are affected by so many 
factors, many of which are interlinked, the formula may 


become quite complex. 


A discussion of economic factors would hardly be com- 
plete without mentioning overhead, depreciation and opera- 
tion expenses, all of which it is known must be held to a 
minimum. But how to accomplish this is not always so 
easily determined. Load factor, however, is one item that 
should be stressed since it affects all three. A large 
machine, for example, costs more to buy and install, may 
cost more to operate, and works for a shorter period of 
time than does a small one to do the same work; and the 
load factor is lower. A low load factor affects the power 
company as well as the farmer; a high load factor with 
steady power consumption is much more desirable. 
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The load factor of such dairy equipment as the milk. 
ing machine, sterilizer and milk cooler is better than 
that of the irrigation pump, which, in turn, outranks the 
silo filler, the dehydrator, and so on. Combinations al- 
ways tend to improve the load factor, and will do so if 
the loads come on at different periods of time. With this 
in mind, it can be seen that frequently a 5-hp motor operat- 
ing 1000 hours a year might be a better investment than 
a 10-hp motor operating 500 hours per year. Both would 
do the same amount of work. but both the service charge 
and overhead are higher with the larger motor. However, 
if 500 hours is the maximum time permissible for doing 
the job, then the larger motor would be the sensibie in- 
vestment. Such loads as dehydraters are extremely sea- 
sonal, and due to the short time during which the fruit 
can be dried, the load factor is low and the capital invest- 
ment high. Undesirable load factors can often be helped 
by the use of double-throw switches, permitting the serv- 
ing, for example, of a dehydrater and an irrigation pump 
by the same transformer. ‘This method is also used for 
taking care of electric water heaters and ranges. 

The load factor of such equipment as brooders and 
incubators connected up in small units all controlled by 
independent thermostats is better than is found on a 
single piece of equipment of the same connected load but 
controlled with a single thermostat. 

Equipment that is used daily presents a good season- 
al load, particularly if it is rather continuous and comes 
at off peak. The annual characteristics of a dairy farm 
are given in Fig. 2, and it can be seen that each operation 
follows a rather uniformly horizontal line. That for a 
portable motor, on the other hand, as shown in Fig. 3, is 
decidedly peaky in its characteristics. With the increase 
in the number of such installations, the loads dovetail 
with each other in such a manner as to iron out the peaks. 

The influence of the agricultural pumping load on the 
California kilowatt-hours for 1924 is shown in Fig. 4. Be- 
fore the agricultural load was developed and when light- 
ing was a big part of the power company’s business, the 
peak occurred in the winter time. One company developed 
the pump business to such an extent as to completely 
change this characteristic from a winter to a summer 
peak; now it is working on water heaters, ranges, and 
space heaters to fill up the winter valley. 

It should be the farmer’s business to assist in this 
uniform load development. His saving is reflected not 
only in reduced overhead, but in better rates, and rates 
depend upon the general uniformity of the overall load. 

Both the farmer and the power company are also inter- 
ested in the development of a proper basic load. Most of 
the early extensions followed in the wake of the electric 
light. A town or city became electrically lighted, then 
followed motors and socket appliances. In California, irri- 
gation has become the basic load in the orchard and vine- 
yard and in row crop areas. The development of a basic 
load will tend to speed the extensions of electric power 
lines into rural areas. 
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Effect of Mechanical Equipment on Labor 


in Dairy Production 
By Hobart Beresford’ 


STUDY of the labor distribution in the dairy unit of 
the Caldwell substation of the Idaho agricultural ex- 
periment station was made to precede and follow 

the installation of electrically operated equipment in the 
dairy as a part of the cooperative project carried on by 
the statiun and the Idaho Committee on the Relation of 
Electricity to Agriculture. The methods and hand labor 
required for the dairy production were studied for a 
period of eight months and later compared with a similar 
period of operation when the mechanical equipment had 
been placed in service. The time and work records were 
kept by the dairy unit operator, Thomas Maberly, then in 
charge of the dairy production work at the Caldwell sub- 
station farm. 

The milking equipment included a double-cylinder, belt- 
driven, motor-operated suction pump; a two-row pipe line 
installation; and two single-unit milkers. All of the elec- 
trical equipment was served by separately metered cir- 
cuits in order that the kilowatt-hour consumption for each 
individual piece of apparatus might be noted. 


Records were kept to show the time required for milk- 
ing, separating, washing, sterilizing and other work inci- 
dental to the operation of a dairy. 

A study was made of the relation between the thousands 
of pounds of milk produced per month, number of cows 
milked per month, milking time per cow and milking time 
per thousand pounds of milk, for hand milking. The num- 
ber of cows milked per month for the 8-month period 
of hand milking varied little, always being within a 
range of one above or below the grand average figure 
of 16.9. Milking time per cow therefore varied almost 
directly with the total milk production per month; as 
well as with total milk production per cow. It varied 
between about 17.5 to 20.2 minutes per cow, the average 
being 18.9 minutes. Total milk production per month 
averaged 12,700 pounds. Man-hour consumption for all 
operations per thousand pounds of milk was fairly uni- 
form, averaging 12 hours. 10 minutes, but was more than 
14 hours for September and October, possibly due to flies. 
The November figure was only slightly above the average, 
and for the remaining months, to and including April, it 
was consistently between 11 and 12 hours. 

During the 8-month period of machine milking, June to 
January, inclusive, the average number of cows milked 
per month varied from about 19.6 down to 13.5, the grand 
average being 17.07. Total milk production per month 
dropped in a similar but sharper manner from a high point 
above 21,000 pounds in June to 7,200 pounds in November, 
indicating a substantial change in milk production per cow 
as well as in the number of cows milked. Milking time per 
cow varied with production per cow, but to a lesser extent 
than in the case of hand milking. 

Man-hour consumption per thousand pounds of milk 
increased considerably as the milk production decreased, 
a considerable part of the time being spent in operations 
which must be performed regardless of the amount of 
milk produced. The average milk production per month 
for the two periods being almost the same, the machine 
milking required on the average only 7 hours and 26 min- 
utes per 1,000 pounds, whereas for hand milking the aver- 
age was 12 hours and 10 minutes. Even during the Novem- 
ber period of low production the man-hours per 1,000 
‘Research paper No. 69, Idaho Agricultural Experiment Sta- 


tion. Released with the approval of the director for first publi- 
cation in AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING, : 


*Head of the department of agricultural engineering, Univer- 
sity of Idaho, and project director, Idaho Committee on the 
Relation of Electricity to Agriculture. Mem. A.S.A.E. 


pounds of milk were under the best time shuwn for the 
hand-milking period. 

Consumption of electricity for the milking machine 
alone averaged 6.47 kwh per thousand pounds of milk. 
The pipe line installation used showed increasing current 
consumption per thousand pounds as the total milk pro- 
duction decreased, corresponding closely to the changes 
in the man-hour requirements. Other types of milkers 
might show different characteristics in this respect. The 
kilowatt-hours per cow per month increased only gradual- 
ly and at an almost uniform rate from June to January. 
This suggests that for this type of installation the current 
consumption per cow may depend more on operating con- 
ditions than on the productivity of the animal. 

The popular opinion was that the use of the milking ma- 
chine would increase the time required to care for the 
equipment. On the basis of time required per cow, this did 
not result in the expected increase but in a decrease from 
5.37 to 5.31 minutes, a total of 0.06 minute per cow per 
day. This unexpected result arose from the relation between 
the number of cows handled, the milk production secured 
under the two methods and the effect of the labor-saving 
equipment used in the washing and steriliziag operations. 
The above explanatiou accounts for no additional time be- 
ing added to the minutes required per cow per day be- 
cause of caring for the machine equipment, leaving milk- 
ing operation (which required 10.1 minutes per cow against 
18.9 minutes per cow by hand milking) to effect a saving 
of 8.8 minutes per cow per day, or 53.5 man-hours of labor 
per cow per year. 

The time required for separating, cleaning, sterilizing and 
other work on the basis of pounds of milk produced shows 
an increase from 3 hours and 35 minutes to 5 hours and 23 
minutes, or 1 hour and 48 minutes per 1,000 pounds of 
milk, and when added to the average time saved by ma- 
chine milking gives 3 hours and 54 minutes for every 1,000 
pounds of milk produced by the machine method. The 
increase in time of caring for the equipment is charged to 
sterilizing, the time being increased from 1 hour and 4 
minutes to 3 hours and 2 minutes, thus accounting for 10 
minutes more than the total time of 1 hour and 48 minutes 
added to the man-hours required for the machine opera- 
tion. The sterilizing operation was automatic and did 
not require an attendant during the sterilizing period 
for which the time is recorded. In view of this fact the 
consideration of the time actually saved the dairy opera- 
tion does not show the increased time for caring for the 
milking machine equipment. On this basis the actual 
saving in man-hours effected by the milking machine 
and other electrically operated equipment amounts to 4 
hours and 42 minutes per 1,000 pounds of milk. 

The average consumption per month totaled 364 kilo- 


watt-hours on the equipment responsible for the saving 
in time and labor. 


oO 
ee 


Connected load Kilowatt-hours 


kilowatts per month 
Milking machine 1.00 vis) 
Dairy sterilizer 5.00 253 
Dairy unit lights 0.7 31 
Separator 0.25 5 
Total 


6.95 364 


On the basis of 3 cents per kilowatt hour for the elec- 
trical energy the cost is 36 cents per day. Advantages 
of the use of electrical energy are not limited to the sav- 
ing in time and labor. The workman has ceased to be 


the source of power required for the various jobs, and 
finds that the direction of energy is much pleasanter than 
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‘being the producer of power. More efficient operation of 
the cream separator due to the uniform speed of the elec- 
tric motor is another point in its favor. The hot water and 
steam sterilization obtained from the electric sterilizer 
makes the care of the cans and milking machine equipment 
less difficult. This was clearly shown by the fact that less 
time was required for taking care of the milking machine 
equipment than was required for the hand method equip- 
ment. 

This study shows that the labor production costs vary 
with the number of cows milked, and the production se- 
cured per cow indicates that, where one man is operating 
the unit by hand methods, producing 1,000 pounds of milk 
from 18 cows for 11.5 hours of labor, he might just as well 
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handle 25 to 30 cows by machine methods and lower his 
labor requirement to 4 or 5 man-hours per 1,000 pounds of 
milk produced. 

The economic advantage of machine methods in dairy 
production is not shown alone by the wage value of the 
operator’s labor, but by the labor distribution which the 
use of mechanical methods allow. The production of dairy 
products is largely dependent upon farmers who find it 
necessary to operate their farms and care for the dairy 
herd with the same labor. Mechanical equipment and 
methods have done much to meet this labor situation by 
permitting the farm work and the care of the dairy herd 
to be done by the same men. 


Test for Impurities in Sand for Concrete’ 


N MAKING concrete, consideration must be given a num- 
ber of factors if the finished product is to give satis- 
factory service. Cleanness of the sand is one very 

important item too often overlooked. This is particularly 
true in making concrete on the farm where the sand used 
is taken from a shallow, local pit, with no attempt at 
washing, and in which there may be roots and top soil. 


A sand in which is evident much dirt, shale, or foreign 
material of any kind is undesirable for concrete, although 
small quantities of finely divided silt and clay may, or 
may not, seriously affect its concrete-making qualities, 
depending upon the presence of other and more objection- 
able impurities. 

Impurities in a sand that are sure to cause trouble are 
those of organic origin, either vegetable or animal matter, 
and may occur in sand that looks clean. Impurities of 
this nature prevent the proper setting of cement with the 
result that the concrete hardens very slowly. In extreme 
cases it does not harden, or even though it does harden 
reasonably well, the concrete may never attain full 
strength, and the surface may scale and wear poorly in a 
floor or walk. The blame for such difficulties is often 
wrongfully placed on the cement, the workmen, or the 
weather when it may have been entirely caused by im- 
purities in the sand. Trouble of this nature is easily 
prevented by properly testing the sand before mixing 
the concrete. 

A very simple test for organic impurities in sand may 
be made by anyone, at practically no cost, using materials 
and equipment found in most every kitchen or, in any 
event, purchased at small expense. It is believed that 
the test is sufficiently reliable for ordinary practical pur- 
poses on the farm, although it is somewhat less refined 
than the Abrams-Harder sodium hydroxide field test?. 


The only equipment necessary is two one-pint fruit 
jars with cover and rubber for one, (It is better to select 
jars of clear glass rather than of greenish or bluish cast.) 
and one teaspoon. The materials required are as follows: 

1. One can of household lye such as Indian Head, 
King Pin, Lewis, Red Devil, Rex, Serv-us, or any other 
brand consisting, according to the label, of at least 94 
per cent sodium hydroxide. It is desirable that the lye 
used be from a freshly opened can, although this is not 
absolutely necessary. 

2. One-half pint of clean water, preferably some of 
the same water as will be used in mixing the concrete. 

3. One-half pint of the dry sand to be tested. One-half 
pint of water or sand will fill a pint Mason fruit jar to 
a depth of two inches. 

Measure out one heaping teaspoonful of lye and stir 


1From University of Minnesota Agricultural Extension Cir- 
cular 34, by Dalton G. Miller, (Mem. A.S.A.E.) senior drainage 
engineer, U. S. Department of Agriculture, and Philip W. Man- 
son (Junior A.S.A.E.), division of agricultural engineering, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

*Abrams-Harder Field Test for Organic Impurities in Sand, 
eae American Society for Testing Materials, Vol. XIX, 


it into the half pint of water. The lye will thoroughly 
dissolve after stirring for one or two minutes. Pour the 
half pint of sand into the jar containing the water and 
lye, put on the fruit jar rubber and cap, and shake the 
sand and water vigorously for one or two minutes. Set 
aside to settle. Twenty-four hours later examine, in a 
good light, the color of the water standing over the 
sand. If the water is clear, as it will be if the sand is 
entirely free of organic impurities, or if discolored no 
darker than apple cider vinegar, the sand is suitable for 
concrete. If the color is as dark as, or darker than, coffee 
as ordinarily made, the sand is unsuitable for concrete 
unless washed until the color is satisfactorily improved 
as indicated by repeating the test. 

In judging the color, it is well to keep in mind that liquid, 
such as vinegar or coffee, viewed through the clear glass 
of a fruit jar, will appear several shades lighter than as 
ordinarily viewed. If any doubt exists as to the color 
of the water standing over the sand as tested, it will be 
advisable to get two more fruit jars of clear glass and 
put vinegar in one and coffee in the other to use for color 
comparisons. Use reasonable care in measuring all quan- 
tities, as variations of measurements differing greatly 
from those recommended might appreciably change the 
results of the color test. 


If sand from a local pit requires washing, and a cor- 
siderable quantity is to be used, it will be cheaper in 
practically all settled communities, and much more satis- 
factory to buy well-graded washed sand from a nearby 
commercial concern. This is especially true if the local 
supply is not well graded for concrete. 


If, however, it is desired to use the sand available, 
and a power-driven concrete mixer is to be used on the 
job, the mixer may first be used to wash the sand. To 
do so, a quantity of sand should be placed in the mixer, 
an abundance of clean water added, the mixer run for a 
few revolutions, and the dirty water turned off. Ordinar- 
ily one washing will suffice, but the operation may be re- 
peated as often as necessary. Sand so washed may then 
be dumped onto a stock pile to be used as requirea. 


Washing sand for small quantities of hand-mixed 
concrete may be accomplished by liberally applying watr: 
at the upper end of an inclined platform of rough lu~ber 
on which the sand is spread in a thin layer. Such a 
platform may be 8 or 10 feet long with side and bottom 
boards 6 or 8 inches high, and with the upper end elevated 
2 or 3 feet. This method is laborious and, except under 
special conditions, is suitable only for very small jobs. 

Sand can not be washed satisfactorily by pouring water 
on it as it lies in a pile urless it is a small pile on a 
platform from which the water can drain freely. Other- 
wise objectionable matter will only be transferred from 
one part of the pile to another. Washing sand in this 
manner rarely accomplishes the desired results. 

Regardless of the method used, washing must continue 
until the sand passes the color test, for satisfactory, dur- 
able concrete can not be made unless the sand is clean. 
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Preliminary Trials of a New Type of Mower 


By Roy Bainer' 


IDESPREAD interest in the use of a new power mower 
and crusher, as a means of accelerating the drying 
of alfalfa hay, has prompted this preliminary report 

on the use of this equipment at the California agricultural 
experiment station, at University Farm, Davis. The data 
herein given are based on limited trials and for this rea- 
son no conclusive statements can be made regarding the 
future of such equipment. The machine was designed and 
constructed by Mr. E. B. Cushman in cooperation with the 
Food Machinery Corporation of San Jose, California. 

The original machine, which was tested by the agrt- 
cultural experiment station of the University of California, 
was a self-propelled unit. Power for moving the machine, 
as well as driving the cutting and crushing mechanism, 
was furnished through a transmission and power take-off 
on a regular Ford Model A industrial unit. Three speeds 
ahead and one reverse were available, so that the rela- 
tion between forward travel and the cutting mechanism 
could be varied for different stands of hay. 

The machine had a platform, cutter box, reel and draper 
very similar to those found on the ordinary grain binder. 
Brushes fastened to every other reel slat kept the cutter 


1Assistant agricultural engineer, California Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. Mem. A.S.A.E. 
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box clean for all lengths of hay. At the end of the plat- 
form and slight!y elevated two rubber-covered steel rollers 
10 inches in diameter were mounted with axes parallel 
to the platform rollers. The lower roller was held rigidly 
in place while the upper roller floated under tension pro- 
vided by two 2,000-pound springs; one at each end of the 
roller. Two revolving brushes or doffers tended to keep 
the rolls free of any crushed hay that might have a tenden- 
cy to stick and carry back. A set of eight steel fingers 
held by a cross piece, which was parallel with the rollers, 
aided in spreading the hay out as it left the rolls. 

All of the hay cut by the sickle fell on the draper and 
was carried to the rolls. The rolls provided by the spring 
tensions crushed the stems, thus exposing the internal 
moisture to more rapid removal by evaporation from 
natural causes. 

Two tests were made; the first on June 4, 1930, under 
ideal haying conditions; the second on September 15, under 
less favorable conditions. Hay was cut from the same field 
with the Cushman mower and with an ordinary horse- 
drawn mower. The hay cut by the latter machine served 
as a basis for comparison. The June and September tests 
will hereafter be designated as Runs No. 1 and No. 2, 
respectively. 

The samples were all taken in the field in triplicate 
from hay cut by both machines at the time of cutting and 
at hourly intervals thereafter. The moisture content of 
these samples was determined and the rate of loss of mois- 
ture was calculated. The moisture determinations were 
made by the agronomy division of the California station. 

In addition, samples in triplicate of the fresh-cut ma- 
terial were placed on small frames and in as nearly the 
same position as possible as it was left in the swath by 
the machines. These frames were weighed at 15-minute 
intervals as long as the hay was in the swath. At the 
time the hay was raked into windrows the samples on the 
trays were placed in bags for the determination of total 
moisture. 

At the time the hay was raked into windrows with a 
side-delivery rake, duplicate samples of the windrow were 
placed on trays with as little disturbance as possible. The 
trays were weighed at intervals, and the loss in weight 
determined. When the hay was cocked, the windrows on 
the trays were replaced by cocks and the weighing to 
determine the loss continued. By using the trays a close 
check was made of the field sampling. 
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The curves show the moisture content in hay at hourly intervals after cutting with an ordinary horse-drawn mower and with the 
Cushman power mower and crusher. Curvesof Run No. 1 shown at left, and of Run No. 2 at the right. The broken lines in the 
curves indicate periods at which no samples were taken. (Above) A closeup view of the rollers on the Cushman mower and crusher 
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(Left) The original Cushman mower and crusher was a self-propelled machine. 


(Right) In the new type Cushman machine the 


whole unit is mounted on a Farmall tractor 


The hay cut in Run No. 1 was mowed at 10:00 a.m. 
After five hours in the swath the cut and crushed hay was 
windrowed. Its moisture content at this time was 34 per 
cent, while the hay cut with regular mower equipment was 
not windrowed until 23 hours after cutting. The moisture 
content in this case was 38 per cent. Ten hours after 
cutting the crushed hay contained only 23 per cent mois- 
ture while the regular cut hay contained 46 per cent. 
Twenty-three hours were required for the crushed hay to 
reach 15 per cent moisture, while 49 hours were required 
for the mower-cut hay to reach the same moisture content. 

In the curve showing the results from Run No. 1, an 
extremely high increase in moisture is shown the first 
night as compared to hay cut in Run No. 2. At no other 
time did this occur during the tests. The check samples 
on the trays did not show this increase. An error in 
sampling may have occurred at this particular time. 

The interesting thing in regard to Run No. 2, even 
though it was conducted at a time when conditions were 
not so suitable for hay making, was that the hay cut by 


the mower and crusher machine dried down to 15 per cent 
moisture in approximately the same number of hours as 
did the hay cut in the June run, while the hay cut by the 
regular mower equipment contained 50 per cent moisture 
at the end of the third day. 

A satisfactory determination of shattering losses was 
not made in these initial runs. Such determinations will 
be undertaken in future studies to be conducted the com- 
ing season. 

A new type of machine has since been developed by 
Mr. Cushman in which the whole unit is mounted on a 
general-purpose type of tractor. The power for driving 
the cutting and crushing mechanism is furnished through 
a roller-chain drive from a sprocket on the belt pulley shaft. 
This machine has no reel; the hay simply falls on an ele- 
vating draper which carries it back to the crushing rolls. 
The rolls extend the full width of the cutter bar, so that 
the hay is deposited on the ground from which it is cut. 
This eliminates a trouble experienced in the first machine 
of getting the hay spread out evenly for drying. 


A Study of Human Relations 


OR many years human knowledge has been rapidly 
expanded by thousands of specialists who have devoted 
their time and intellects to research and study. What- 

ever other use this vast accumulation of knowledge may 
have, its chief value lies in the possibility of improving 
the welfare and culture of man and of increasing his hap- 
piness and understanding. The physical sciences contri- 
bute to the material comforts and extend man’s power and 
control over his physical environment. The biological and 
medical sciences serve his health. The political and social 
sciences assist him in his contacts with his fellow-men 
and his understanding of them. Had one individual all 
of this knowledge and the ability to put it to practical 
use, he would be a superman. Were every man so endowed, 
the millenium would indeed be attained. 


The rich potentialities that lie in the judicious use of 
the entire sum of human knowledge can best be realized 
by agencies fitted to integrate its numerous specialties. 
Without such integration the zeal of the specialist is fre- 
quently misapplied and his knowledge frequently put to 
no use. A course of action which seems to be sound to 
an economist or an engineer may be fraught with seri- 
ous social consequences, or involve a violation of biologi- 
cal law. The invention of machinery and of mechanical 
power precipitated an industrial revolution whose prob- 
lems are still unsolved. Rapid, safe and economical trans- 
portation and communication have resulted in political 


and ethnological disturbances. While the difficulties of the 
past would not have been entirely avoided by intelligent 
foresight and preplanning, a concerted study of them from 
all points of view is more likely to accelerate their elimina- 
tion than is a happy-go-lucky faculty for muddling through. 

It was an appreciation of the value of a well-rounded 
and competently informed attack on the problems of mod- 
ern life that prompted the formation of the Institute of 
Human Relations at Yale University. Although at first 
emphasis seemed to be placed on medical, biological, psy- 
chological, psychiatric, and legal aspects of the problem, 
it was soon realized that an important phase of the ven- 
ture lay in the industrial field, and the engineers must be 
included in the groups of specialists. An announcement 
in the A.S.M.E. News for February 7, 1931, now tells of 
the appointment of the advisory committee of the A.S.M.E. 
to work in cooperation with the Institute. 

We have frequently called attention in these columns 
to the extra-technological obligations of the engineer. In 
its cooperative endeavor with the Institute of Human 
Relations the engineering profession has recognized these 
obligations and has shown its willingness to contribute its 
special knowledge to well-organized and intelligently ad- 
ministered attempts to solve some of the problems that 
vex our civilization. Great social benefits will result from 
this cooperation of engineers with the other learned pro- 
fessions. — Editorial, “Mechanical Engineering,” Vol. 53, 
No. 4 (April, 1931). 
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Problems of Financing Land Reclamation’ 
By Willard D. Ellis’ 


T IS not intended in this paper to discuss land reclama- 

tion in its broadest sense, which would include the 

bringing into use all types of unused land, but rather as 
referring to the reclamation of arid lands through irriga- 
tion and the reclamation of wet lands through drainage. 


Too frequently, when we hear the word “reclamation,” 
we think only of federal reclamation projects. They cover 
a very small percentage of the lands reclaimed through 
irrigation and drainage. If we know of an irrigation district 
or drainage district which has defaulted in payment of in- 
terest or principal on its bonded indebtedness, we are some- 
times apt to think that all reclamation projects are failures. 

As a matter of fact, a great portion of the land re- 
claimed through irrigation and drainage has been re- 
claimed through private financing, without federal aid, 
or through district organizations under state law. A com- 
parison of financial costs and results of earlier reclama- 
tion by owners of land as compared to financial costs and 
results of later reclamation through irrigation and drain- 
age district organization cannot fairly be made. Early 
reclamation was usually brought about on land previously 
settled and cultivated, so far as drainage was concerned, 
and on small units easily irrigated, at reasonable cost. 
Such reclamation was usually financed locally, through 
personal or bank loans. Some of the cost of such reclama- 
tion is no doubt now a part of the mortgages against such 
lands. The more difficult and larger reclamation projects 
were left for districts organized under state law or for 
the federal bureau of reclamation. 


Generally speaking, if we judge federal reclamation proj- 
ects strictly from the point of view of whether they are 
self-supporting, that is, as to whether the lands will repay 
the construction and operation and maintenance charges, 
even without interest, we cannot pronounce all of them 
financial successes. 

Federal reclamation has been and should be considered 
as an experiment. From a broad public policy point of 
view, the experiment has been and is now worth while. 
Had the federal reclamation service been free from political 
influence in selecting projects and in dealing with settlers, 
results financially might have been more satisfactory. 


Irrigation and drainage districts organized under state 
law have, in some instances, been promoted and advanced 
during boom periods when costs were high. Assuming 
that costs are reasonable and soil and water satisfactory, 
a project’s chances for success depend very largely upon 
the type of settlers and the rapidity with which the land 
is made to produce. Since a settler on a project must 
have capital or credit at reasonable cost, in order to 
bring his land into production, the importance of select- 
ing settlers is apparent. 

Federal reclamation has been subsidized by the federal 
government to the extent that construction charges are 
made payable without interest. There has been a further 
subsidy on some projects where the government has writ- 
ten off substantial amounts. Further write-offs on some 
Projects are apparent. These write-offs, however, are in 
the main simply the correction of mistakes made through 
including land within projects that never should have 
been included or through mistakes made in estimates of 
costs of irrigation works. 

imvestors have unknowingly and unwillingly subsidized 
some irrigation and drainage districts organized under 
state laws. 

‘Paper presented at a joint meeting of the Land Reclamation 
Division and the Pacific Coast Section of the American Society 
> cieanine Engineers, at San Francisco, Calif., January 


*President, Federal Land Bank, Berkeley, Calif. 


Irrigation and drainage district obligations are more 
or less speculative. This is particularly true of the obliga- 
tions of districts which have a large percentage of unde- 
veloped land within their boundaries. There are, on the 
other hand, districts whose obligations may be considered 
sound investments, but the cost of money to some dis- 
tricts, based upon interest rate and the price at which 
their bonds sold, indicates that purchasers believe the 
projects are more or less speculative. A purchaser of an 
irrigation district bond of a district sparsely settled is 
depending for ultimate payment upon a number of things 
working out according to estimates previously made. He 
is depending upon the estimates of the costs of construc- 
tion and the estimates of operation and maintenance 
charges proving accurate in practice. He depends upon 
the appraised value of the land and water proving correct. 
He is depending upon the district being settled rapidly 
and permanently. He is depending upon the district beine. 
well managed. He is depending upon the ability and 
integrity of the settlers. He is depending to a certain 
extent upon the work of state authorities who have inves- 
tigated the project and approved the issuance of bonds. 

In spite of all the care that has been used in passing 
upon districts (and some states in recent years have been 
very careful, while some have not), there are at present 
a number of irrigation and drainage districts in default. 
Good districts suffer with the bad. Irrigation and drain- 
age district securities lose favor. Sound districts have 
bonds maturing that should be refunded. The sale of 
refunding bonds of good districts is made difficult because 
of the reputation created by defaulting districts. 

There is a need of educating bankers and investors 
to the idea that some discrimination is necessary with 
regard to selecting irrigation and drainage district bonds 
and a realization that all such securities are not all good 
nor all bad. In some instances sound districts should be 
able, even under present conditions, to refund their bonds 
now maturing by selling new bonds within their state. 
Districts that have too great a burden, which has been 
demonstrated to be too great after an honest effort has 
been made to succeed, should make such arrangements 
as they can with creditors and make a new start finan- 
cially. 

It would seem that when it has been determined that 
a district should make a settlement with creditors, ar- 
rangements should be made whereby individual tracts of 
land, upon payment of a fair share of the district debt, 
should be released from the blanket lien of the district. 
It is folly to tax good lands to death in order to make up 
for the lack of earning capacity of poor lands. 

If interest rates generally remain low for a long period 
of time, it might be possible to refund the bonds of some 
districts at a lower rate and have a longer term, with 
greater assurance to the investor of ultimate payment 
than exists when interest rates are higher and maturities 
shorter. 

Flexibility in sinking fund provisions which would per- 
mit, if not require, that larger assessments for sinking 
fund purposes be made during profitable years is worth 
considering. It is a good time to pay, or provide for pay- 
ment, when the money is in hand. If districts were per- 
mitted to buy their own bonds, at or below par when op- 
portunity offered, some financial savings could be effected. 

Irrigation districts, as well as drainage districts, are 
not only called upon to pay interest and principal upon 
the bonded debt against the districts, but the lands within 
the districts contribute their share of state and county 
taxes, school taxes and taxes for other improvements, in- 
cluding, in some instances, roads and highways. It has 
always seemed to me that since the benefits of reclama- 
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tion extend beyond the boundaries of the district, there 
should be a wider spread of the cost of the district over 
the community benefited. It might be advisable in some 
states for the state to set up a revolving fund for the 
purpose of assisting solvent districts over the hump of 
peak charges due to difficulties in refunding maturing 
bonds. Such advances could be amortized in such a way 
that the annual charges would not be greater than the 
settlers could pay. 

New reclamation projects will be difficult to finance 
until the present situation is clarified. There seems to be 
very little need for new projects under present conditions 
and little justification for them until the lag in land settle- 
ment on projects already in existence is materially short- 
ened. Of course there may be settled irrigated areas that 
need an additional water supply or that need drainage 
that might justify a new district, but such districts should, 
in the interest of all concerned, be thoroughly investi- 
gated, particularly as regards their economic feasibility, 
before incurring additional debts. 

It might be worth while for some of the irrigation 
district associations to consider the advisability of setting. 
up a central irrigation or drainage district financial agency. 
A small assessment per acre could go into the financing 
agency and be used in assisting solvent districts in level- 
ing peak charges due to maturing bonds that are not 
easily refunded during periods of financial depression, 
such loans to be made on an amortized basis so that the 
funds would be kept revolving and the districts receiv- 
ing advances be assisted through a difficult period. 

There is a movement on foot to obtain federal relief 
for irrigation and drainage districts. Senate Bill No. 4123 
and H. R. 11718, which appear to be identical, have re- 
ceived favorable consideration. The bills originally pro- 
vided for relief only for drainage districts and that loans 
to drainage districts by the government should not bear 
interest and might run for as long as forty years. As the 
bill passed the Senate, December 20 last, it provided for 
an appropriation of 95 million dollars, of which not more 
than 19 million dollars will be available annually, for the 
purpose of purchasing bonds or other securities of irriga- 
tion and drainage districts and levee districts, giving these 
districts thereby an opportunity to fund their indebtedness, 
over a period of not to exceed forty years, with the federal 
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government. It provides for appraisal of the projects by 
the Secretary of the Interior and also gives him authority 
to compromise with the security holders and further to 
lend a portion of the outstanding indebtedness, defining 
how the repayment is to be made. Interest is to be 
charged at the rate of 3 per cent per annum, although 
for the first five years this is discretionary with the 
Secretary. 

On the basis of precedent established through the use 
of gévernment funds on federal reclamation projects and 
on so-called “pork barrel” appropriations for rivers and 
harbors development and flood control, such legislation 
might be justified. But if a plan were provided whereby 
districts could receive temporary loans in order that they 
might work out their own salvation without federal aid, 
results in the end might be more satisfactory to the coun- 
try as a whole. 

Anyone familiar with what has happened on many of 
the federal reclamation projects must know that the self- 
reliance and morale of many settlers have been broken 
down, if not shattered, by the continued requests for fed- 
eral relief. 

It appears that only about fifteen to not more than 
twenty-five per cent of all drainage districts in the United 
States responded to a questionnaire sent out by the drain- 
age districts association, seeking relief. How many irriga- 
tion districts joined in asking that irrigation districts be 
included in the bill is not known. It is known that repre- 
sentatives of individuals holding bonds of drainage dis- 
tricts have been active in pushing this legislation. 

If the bill passes it will be interesting to observe how 
far 19 million dollars per annum will go when there is 
something over 600 million dollars of outstanding drainage 
and irrigation district bonds. Just how far the Secretary 
of the Interior may go in helping insolvent districts has 
not as yet been indicated. 

Losses of investors in irrigation district bonds can sure- 
ly be determined more readily and accurately than losses 
of investors in other bonds and securities. Perhaps if we 
had as dependable information of losses of investors in 
other types of securities, including mortgages upon lands 
not in any irrigation or drainage district, we might not, 
at times, be too critical in discussing losses through in- 
vestment in irrigation and drainage securities. 


Coal 


CIENCE is just beginning to reveal coal as destined to 
become the foundation for vast industrial chemical 
operations. Its first use was as fuel. Of the 600,000,000 

tons produced yearly in the United States, five-sixths is 
still used raw. 


Far from being a simple substance, coal is a complex 
mixture of chemical compounds, largely hydrocarbons, to- 
gether with such impurities as ash, moisture, and sulphur. 
Very little carbon as such exists in coal. This complex 
nature makes it easier to understand the transformations 
that occur when coal is distilled in coke ovens, such dis- 
tillation being historically the second important step in 
the utilization of coal. 


When distilled, coal yields. coke, an essential raw ma- 
terial in flast furnace operations and in production of 
water-gas; coal gas or coke oven gas, valuable as a fuel 
and as a source of hydrogen for the synthesis of ammonia; 
ammonia, recovered as a water solution or combined with 
sulphuric acid to form sulphate of ammonia, the second 
most important nitrogenous fertilizer; benzol, raw material 
for various organic syntheses, also a motor fuel of valuable 
anti-knock properties; and coal tars, well known as raw 
material for synthetic organic chemical manufacture. 
About 15 per cent of the U.S.A. coal production is distilled, 
mostly in by-product coke ovens of efficient design. 


There are under development uses for coal certain to 
be of vast importance to civilization, since they will assure 
indefinitely certain essential commodities, the chief being 


gasoline. and lubricating oils, heretofore obtained solely 


from petroleum. Coal is destined to be the most impor- - 


tant raw material ever available to chemical industry. 
Starting with coal, proceeding thence to water-gas (largely 
hydrogen and carbon monoxide), we have a material that 
is the immediate starting point in the synthesis of am- 
monia, of alcohols, and of motor fuels. 

Under suitable conditions of heat and pressure we can 
combine the hydrogen derived from water-gas with coal 
itself thus obtaining synthetic gasoline and other hydro- 
carbon oils comparable in utility with the present products 
from petroleum. 


Little imagination is required to forecast the economic 
and political significance of coal hydrogenation. Countries 
that do not possess adequate supplies of petroleum and 
gas, as for example, Germany will be enabled to become 
self-sufficient in motor fuels and oils. Most important of 
all, however, future generations in all countries need not 
fear that the possible eventual decline of petroleum re- 
sources will cause difficulties and inconvenience. Relative 
to petroleum, coal appears to exist in virtually inexhaus- 
tible quantities widely distributed, and therefore is the 
logical economic basis of all fuel supplies, whether solid, 
liquid, or gaseous. These new and large possibilities for 
the utilization of coal have come about with comparative 
suddenness and are attributable directly and entirely to 
the vision and genius of the research chemist. 


Research Narratives, Vol. 11, No. 4 (April 15, 1931). 
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Results of a Garden Tractor Survey 
By Gerald J. Stout’ 


URVEYS have been conducted among the owners of 
. garden tractors and reported by other agricultural 
experiment stations. The results, however, are not 
entirely representative of conditions in Pennsylvania, for 
several reasons. Gardening in this state consists, to a 
large extent, of small acreages of vegetables grown in 
connection with general farm crops. In addition there is 
a large amount of home gardening. Market gardening 
is highly developed only in the neighborhood of the larg- 
est cities. The type of gardening is not the only respect 
in which Pennsylvania differs from the other states in 
which tractor studies have been made. Much of the land 
devoted to vegetable growing in the state is rolling or 
hilly, and the use of a garden tractor, therefore, is more 
difficult. The soil type ranges all the way from a fine 
sandy loam to gravelly and stony soils and heavy clays. 
Soils of all these types are used for the production of 
truck crops. For these reasons it was thought that a 
survey among the garden tractor owners might reveal 
some of the advantages and limitations of the various 
machines, as well as their adaptation to the different. 
types of soils and methods of gardening. 


Letters were addressed to the manufacturers of garden 
tractors asking for the names of the Pennsylvania own- 
ers of their machines. Approximately 500 names were 
secured. About July 1, 1930, a questionnaire was mailed 
to each of these names; 162 replies were received. The 
questions in general related to che cost of the tractor and 
equipment, number of years in use, size of farm, kind of 
work done, cost of operation, cost of repairs, whether or 
not the machine had been satisfactory, and suggestions 
for mechanical improvements. In a number of instances, 
the owners did not answer all of the questions; this should 
be borne in mind when interpreting the results of this 
survey. 

The number of replies received from owners of each 
make of machine are as follows: Bolens, 32; Centaur, 6; 
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Gravely, 4; Gromor, 2; Kinkade, 41; Midwest, 8; Planet 
Jr., 1; Red “E”, 8; Shaw, 1; Standard, 40; Walsh, 19. 

No claim is made as to whether this list is representa- 
tive of the number of each type in use in Pennsylvania. 
One make, for example, was placed on the market only 
about three months before the survey was begun. Infor- 
mation on older machines may be considered more reli- 
able, especially the data concerning operating costs and 
repair bills. 

The tractors had been in use the following number 
of seasons: 

25 tractors in use 1 year 
61 tractors in use 2 years 
43 tractors in use 3 years 
18 tractors in use 4 years 
2 tractors in use 5 years 
3 tractors in use 9 years 


By far the largest number had been in use from two 
to three years. All of the three which had been in use 
nine years were of the same make, one of the oldest gar- 
den tractors on the market. The average length of time 
these 152 machines had been in use was about 2.5 years. 


Tractors, like automobiles, sometimes are sold “equip- 
ment included”, and sometimes “equipment extra”. For 
this reason it was difficult to get accurate information 
regarding the cost of small tractors. The average cost of 
153 tractors on which figures were obtained was $253. 
In some cases this price included nothing but the tractor 
or perhaps a cultivator in addition; in other cases it in- 
cluded a plow, harrow, lawn mower, or several of these 
tools. Some of the tractors were used for no other pur- 
pose than mowing a large lawn or cultivating a home 
garden, in which case the cost of equipment was low com- 
pared with the cost of machines with which a larger 
number of tools was included. 


It is commonly assumed that the greatest field of use- 
fulness for the small garden tractor is on farms which 
are not large enough to make it profitable to keep a horse. 
The average size of 141 farms on which the size was 
given, was 15.7 acres. The two largest farms were 165 
and 105 acres, all others being smaller than 100 acres. On 

these 141 farms. 9.35 acres, on the 

average, were under cultivation. Of 

this amount 3.62 acres were cared 

for with the small tractor. If this 
survey is representative of the 
conditions in Pennsylvania, tractors 
are used more on smaller farms 
than on larger ones, but even there 
they do not furnish the traction 
power for much over one-third of 
the total number of acres under 
cultivation. In a number of in- 
stances. the small tractor was used 
only for cultivation, and a larger 
tractor used for plowing and heavy 
work, especially on the larger 
farms. 
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Two garden tractors which last 
year were used ten hours per day 
every working day for more than 
six months, on Jill Brothers 


farm, Swedesboro, New Jersey 
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This survey indicated that gar- 
den tractors, where they are 
being used on typical sandy 
loam garden soils, are meeting 
the requirements of their owners 


PMT 


The cost of operation for 120 
tractors was found to be about 
forty cents for ten hours of actual 
operation. These machines used an 
average of 1.55 gallons of gasoline 
and 1.08 quarts of motor oil in that time. Some owners who 
gave no exact figures on this question said “very little’, 
“not much”, and other expressions to that effect, while one 
owner said “plenty”. There was not a wide variation in 
amount of fuel consumed by the different machines, al- 
though, in general, the heavier types used considerably 
more gasoline and oil than the lighter ones. If a garden 
tractor does satisfactory work, the actual cost of opera- 
tion is not a very large item to consider, at least not when 
this cost is less than fifty cents a day. 

No way was found to secure reliable figures on the 
annual depreciation. These would vary widely, depending 
on the make of machine, first cost, and amount of time 
that it was used. Probably some of these machines were 
used more in one season than others were in five or six 
seasons. The cost of repairs, however, is a fairly reliable 
indication of the length of time the machines may be ex- 
pected to remain in use. The cost of repairs for machines 
which had been in use for different lengths of time is 
as follows: 


Yearsin Number of Average repair bill 


service machines Total Per year 
1 25 $ 1.82 $1.82 
2 61 . 2.76 1.38 
3 43 6.59 2.20 
4 18 8.33 2.08 
5 2 14.00 2.80 
me. 3 24.40 2.71 


In no case did the average yearly cost of repairs, both 
the cost of parts and their installation, amount to as much 
as $3. The repair bills were slightly higher as the ma- 
chine became older, although this was not nearly as notice- 
able as might be expected. The largest repair bills re- 
ported were $89 in two years, and another $80 in three 
years; both of these machines being of the same make. 
Many other owners, however, had used machines of the 
same make for three or four years without any expense 
for repairs, so it seems safe to conclude that these owners 
were either at fault themselves or had received defective 
machines. 

The question was asked, “Does the tractor meet your 
requirements?” To this, 109 owners replied “Yes”, 28 
owners said “No”, and 5 owners said “Partly”. About 
77 per cent apparently had found a definite place for a 
small machine in their farrning operations. This indicates 
that, under proper conditions, these tractors are good 
investments. This brings up, more forcibly than before, 
the question as to the circumstances under which the 
purchase of a garden tractor is not likely to be advisable. 
For an answer, it is necessary to look to the other 23t 
per cent, or the 33 owners for whom these machines 
either were not satisfactory or were only partly so. Satis- 
faction may depend to a considerable extent on the man 
operating the machine. 

Although a number of owners reported some mechani- 
cal difficulties with their machines, in only four cases 
could the failure of the machine to meet the owners re- 
quirements be attributed to this cause. One owner stated 
that the machine was poorly designed; it would not “pull 
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straight”. Another said his troubles were “too numerous 
to mention,” and added that “it takes a good sweat to 
crank it”. He suggested a self-starter as a needed im- 
provement. A third owner mentioned a point which is 
well worth considering in the purchase of a tractor. He 
had ordered the machine by mail after having read the 
advertisement in a magazine. Apparently the machine was 
not properly adjusted when it arrived. There was no 
service man for that kind of tractor in that locality and 
the machine has never functioned properly. This owner 
strongly recommends the purchase of a tractor which 
may be serviced locally. A fourth owner said that his 
tractor was a “pure mechanical flop” and added that “the 
less said of garden tractors, the better for the manufac- 
turers”. He gave no details of his difficulties. 

It seems significant that of the 33 owners who did not 
find that the tractor entirely met their requirements, only 
one was operating on a good type of sandy loam soil, the 
type which would ordinarily be preferred for the market 
garden and the type in which such machinery works most 
satisfactorily. This owner had purchased a machine which 
was too heavy for his purposes, those of mowing a large 
lawn and caring for a home garden. The other 32 owners 
reported that they were working on one of the following 
types of soil: rough; clay; clay and sandy loam; loam; 
gravel; stony; shale loam; loam and clay; medium soil 
but stony. 

The complaints of these owners may be anticipated. 
Fight said that their tractors were too light; eight others 
said their machines had too little power; and five said 
that their soil was not suited to tractor use. One stated 
that his tractor was too hard to handle. The others gave 
no further reasons for finding the tractor not to their 
liking. There were instances where these tractors had 
proven satisfactory on soils that were less adapted to 
tractor use, but it is significant that in every case but 
one, wherever the soil was suitable, the tractor met the 
owner’s requirements. 

Although it was not the purpose of this survey to 
show that tractors are or are not the cheapest source of 
power, the question was asked, “Do you consider that your 
tractor has effected a saving over the cost of keeping a 
horse?” Of the 144 owners who replied to this question, 
131 owners said “Yes”, 6 owners said “No”, and 7 owners 
replied “Not sure”. One said that his machine “does not 
replace a horse anywhere.” Others said “would be if it 
worked”, “the proper kind would”, or “not this one but I 
believe the proper kind would”. Additional comments 
were “$100 a year”, “certainly”, “decidedly”, “many times, 
yes”, and “100 to 1 in favor of tractor—tractor eats only a 
few cents a day; horse eats his head off and is liable 
to die.” 

The results of this survey indicate that under Pennsyl- 
vania conditions garden tractors are most useful on small 
farms where they are used for all the work; or on farms 
of medium size, where they are used for only a part of 
the cultural operations. The cost of operation or repairs 
is moderate, except under unusual conditions. The most 
important factor in determining whether a garden tractor 
will be satisfactory is whether or not the soil permits of 
easy tillage with tractor-operated implements. 
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By Roy Bainer 


OSSES from fires in the rural sections of California 

have been excessive during past years because of the 

dry conditions prevailing throughout the summer 
months. Destruction of grain, range and improvements 
constituted the greater loss. The average damage per 
rural fire was reduced from $632.00 in 1928 to $363.00 in 
1929 due to better fire-fighting organizations, fire-preven- 
tion consciousness, removal of fire hazards along highways 
and a widespread use of fire-fighting equipment. At the 
same time conditions were the worst they had been in 
years, because of a very dry season that extended well 
into the fall months. 

There are approximately 200 fire-fighting outfits owned 
by rural fire organizations located throughout the agri- 
cultural sections of the state. The fire-fighting equipment 
usually consists of a truck equipped with a water tank, 
hose and a pump driven either from a power take-off or 
by an auxiliary engine. In addition, fire rakes and hoes, 
wet sacks, wire brooms and back pumps are carried for 
follow-up work in grass, grain and brush fires. 

The use of hose for fire-fighting purposes in runal dis- 
tricts has brought about -problems of correct size to use 
for various capacities and pressures required in order to 
obtain the best fire-fighting results and still keep the 
weight of hose to a minimum. Tests were conducted by 
the agricultural engineering division of the University of 
California, using 1 and 1%-inch standard rubber-lined, 
cotton-jacketed fire hose to determine friction losses un- 
der various discharges. The hose used in the tests was 
thoroughly examined as to roughness, composition, and 
dimensions. An inside view of the hose indicating the 
approximate roughness is shown in Fig. 1. The rubber 
lining yielded very readily to form as the hose was laid, 
leaving no wrinkles or rough areas where the hose was 
curved. 

The 1-inch hose measured 15/16 inch inside diameter 
under zero pressure, increasing to 1 1/16 inches under a 
pressure of 150 pounds per square inch. The 1%-inch 
hose measured 1 7/16 inches inside diameter under zero 
pressure and 1 9/16 inches under a pressure of 150 pounds 
per square inch. In both cases the diameter increased 
% inch due to hydrostatic pressure. With the above 
dimensions, under a pressure of 150 pounds per square 
inch, the area of the 1-inch hose was 0.89 square inches 


‘Assistant agricultural engineer, California Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. Assoc. Mem. A.S.A.E. 


*Assistant in agricultural engineering, California Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Jun. Mem. A.S.A.E. 


Fig. 1. Plaster of paris cast, cross-section and exterior view of 
one-inch rubber-lined, cetton-jacketed fire hose 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 


Tests on Hose for Fighting Rural Fires 
‘and K. R. Frost’ 


and of the 1%-inch hose was 1.92 square inches, giving a 
ratio of 2.16 to 1. Therefore, discharges from the 1%-inch 
hose and 1-inch hose were at the ratio of 2.16 to 1 when 
other factors were equal. 

Pressure gages were placed at regular intervals be- 
tween 100-foot lengths of hose. The difference between 
the gage readings gave the loss due to friction for that 
interval in pounds per square inch. Five 100-foot lengths 
of l-inch hose, with gages connected at 100-foot inter- 
vals were used in testing the small hose. The difference 
in gage readings made it possible to obtain a fairly ac- 
curate value for the loss in the line. The five different 
intervals gave a good average loss per 100 feet of hose. 


The length of 1%4-inch hose used was 1000 feet with 
gages at intervals of 200 feet. This interval and length 
were necessary in order to obtain good average results 
as the friction was much lower than for 1-inch hose, es- 
pecially for low discharges. The gages were placed in a 
vertical position to make accurate reading easier. 

In all cases where the discharges were varied, the 
pressure drop varied approximately as the square of the 
velocity (Fig. 2.). As very clearly illustrated by these 
curves the pressure drop for the same discharge was much 
greater for l-inch hose than for 1%-inch hose. The cross- 
sectional area of the 14-inch hose being over twice that 
of the 1l-inch hose, the velocity in the latter was over 
twice that in the former at a given discharge, and the 
friction loss more than four times as high. In comparing 
the two sizes of hose (Fig. 2) using maximum discharges 
the loss for 100 feet of 1-inch hose discharging 30 gallons 
per minute was 28 pounds per square inch, while the 1%4- 
inch hose showed a loss of only 13 pounds per square inch 
for 60 gallons per minute. Values taken from these 
curves show that it would be impossible to maintain the 
pressure necessary for extinguishing fires at distances 
much over 500 feet from the pump with discharges greater 
than 20 gallons per minute, operating with 1-inch hose. 
Practical operation could be secured with the 1%-inch 
hose with discharges under 40 gallons per minute at a 
distance of 1000 feet from the pump. 

Fig. 3 also illustrates the fact that, if the discharges 
can be decreased to very low figures, the length can be 
materially increased for both sizes of hose. If the hose 
is used only for transportation of water along the fire 
line and not directly under pressure, the loss due to fric- 
tion is not so important. In this case the size of hose 
that carries a capacity equal to the amount of water de- 
sired will be the one used. Pressures of 150 pounds per 
square inch can be maintained by most rural fire truck 
pumps when discharging 35 to 50 gallons per minute. This 
will maintain a discharge of 30 gallons per minute at a 
pressure of 50 pounds per square inch at 500 feet for 
l-inch hose and 40 gallons per minute at a pressure of 
110 pounds per square inch at 1,000 feet for 1%4-inch hose. 

The sizes of nozzles ordinarily used for rural fire fight- 
ing work are ¥%-inch, 44-inch, and %-inch. Grass and 


‘grain fires may usually be dealt with satisfactorily with 


¥-inch nozzles discharging 5 to 8 gallons of water per 
minute, although 44-inch nozzles are necessary at times of 
high wind and when fighting bad fires. To determine 
the pressures obtainable with various nozzles with hose 
lengths up to 1,000 feet tests were made giving the nozzle 
discharge and the friction loss for each 100 feet. The 


.pressures at various distances from the pump were plotted 


as shown in Fig. 3. The drop in pressure was directly 
proportional to the distance, hence the curve Yor each 
nozzle is a straight line. The pressure drop per 100 
feet with a given nozzle and hose can be readily obtained 
from these curves. The %-inch nozzle on a 1-inch hose 
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Friction loss in /00 ft. 


Zaeatt 


Discharge - ‘nisi 


Fig. 2 (above) Curves showing friction loss in 1-inch and 1%- 
inch rubber-lined canvas fire hose. Fig. 3. (right) Pressure drop 
per 100 feet of same hose under varying discharges 


gave a drop in pressure of only 1% pounds per square 
inch per 100 feet, discharging 6.3 gallons per minute 2 
500 feet distance which is a satisfactory discharge for 
many cases. Therefore, if only 6 gallons per minute are 
required for 500 feet of hose, a 1l-inch hose and %-inch 
nozzle will be sufficient. If a discharge much greater 
than this is necessary, good results are obtained by a 
1%-inch hose and %-inch nozzle giving a discharge of 
22 gallons per minute with a hose length of 1,000 feet. 
When the discharge necessary to extinguish the fire is 
less than 8 gallons per minute, the 1-inch hose has a 
decided advantage over the 1%-inch hose. The cost is 
less and weight of the 1-inch hose is only about one-half 
that of the 1%-inch hose. When a large volume of water 
is required the 1%-inch hose can be used with a %-inch 
nozzle giving a loss of 4.5 pounds per square inch per 
100 feet at a discharge of 42 gallons per minute through 
1,000 feet of hose. Large volumes are needed in fighting 
structure fires. 

Various positions of the hose were tried in order to 
study the effect of the racius of curvature upon the fric- 
tion loss. The discharge was held constant for each test 
by a valve on the end of the line. Each test lasted five 
minutes and the water discharge for this time interval 
was weighed. For each position of hose, tests were run 
from maximum capacity available with a four-cylinder 
engine and 2-inch rotary pump to complete shut-off, from 
10 to 15 runs being made for each position. The radius 
of curvature seemed to have a definite relation upon the 
friction loss. The definite radii of curvature used were 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 50 feet. The latter showed a loss, on 
the average, 1.5 pounds per square inch per 100 feet great- 
er than the 5-foot radius. The losses for the smaller radii 
showed little variation, small enough to be negligible 
This effect was not so pronounced in the case of small 
discharges up to 10 gallons per minute due to the very 
low velocity of the water. For a discharge of 25 gallons 
per minute through a 114-inch hose the loss was 2% 
pounds per square inch per 100 feet, in the case of the 
50-foot radius and 144 pounds per square inch per 100 
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feet in the 5-foot radius. This discharge is often used 
in the case of the %-inch nozzle for fire fighting, but 
there being only a difference of 1.5 pounds per square inch 
per 100 feet, this will cause only a slight effect upon the 
pressure at 1000 feet. Therefore, the position of the hose 
is far less important than the length of hose. 


SUMMARY 


1. One-inch hose can be used satisfactorily with 14-inch 
nozzles for distances up to 1,000 feet and %-inch nozzle 
up to 500, while 1%4-inch hose may be used with %-inch 
nozzle for distances up to 1000 feet. 

2. Friction varies in fire hose very nearly as the square 
of the velocity. 

3. The differences in pressure obtained when the hose 
is laid in various positions are not of material importance. 


AUTHORS’ NOTE: The authors wish to acknowledge the 
helpful suggestions and criticisms of J. P. Fairbank, extension 
specialist in agricultural engineering, University of California, 
in connection with this project. 


Concrete, Wood and Termites 


VEN timber set in concrete is not safe from damage 
if the concrete is porous, for termites or white ants 
may still find their way through crevices to the wood 

and riddle the timber, entomologists of the U. S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture say. 


Termites have been found guilty of riddling wooden 
foundations of buildings, the under surfaces of floors, 
bureau drawers, furniture in general, stored paper, old 
shoes and cotton fabrics and yarns. 


Dr. T. E. Snyder, entomologist of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, author of a recently revised bulletin deal- 
ing with the termite problem, points out that termite dam- 
age can be prevented by proper construction of buildings, 
disconnecting wood from the ground or replacing it with 
concrete or metal, by chemical treatments of wood and by 
clean culture or use of insecticides in crops. 
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Agricultural Engineering Digest 


A review of current literature on agricultural engineering by R. W. Trullinger, specialist in 


agricultural engineering, 


Office of Experiment Stations, U. S. 


Department of Agriculture. 


Requests for copies of publications abstracted should be addressed direct to the publisher. 
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[The Energy Requirements, Capacities and Characteristics of 
Grinders Used for Processing Feeds] (Kansas Station, Fort 
Hays Substation, Beef Cattle Investigation, 1929-30, pp. 8-12).— 
Tests are reported of a triple reduction knife and hammer mill, 
a single reduction rigid hammer mill, a double reduction knife 
and hammer mill and a double reduction knife and plate mill. 

The results indicate that knives for the first reduction are 
very desirable. If kept sharp they lower the power cost, produce 
a more uniform power requirement, and a more uniform fine- 
ness of feed. Knives and hammers or knives and buhrs mount- 
ed on the same drive shaft, other things being equal, save 
power. 

For the best grinding conditions the peripheral speed of a 
hammer mill should be around 14,000 to 15,000 feet per minute. 
A buhr mill should run from 600 to 850 revolutions per minute. 
A mill using a drag elevator requires less power than the same 
mill equipped with a blower elevator. A blower elevator con- 
sumes more power but has a cooling effect on the feed, will 
carry the feed to greater distances, and, if equipped with a 
dust collector, eliminates considerable dust. Poor adjustment 
of the cutter bar may cause a 100 per cent increase in power 
consumption. 

The greatest benefit from grinding forage is derived from the 
cracking of the grain. Dry roughage when ground will keep 
longer but is dusty and disagreeable to grind and probably less 
palatable to stock than feed containing 25 per cent or more 
moisture. 


[Agricultural Engineering Investigations at the Texas Sta- 
tion] (Texas Station (College Station) Report 1929, pp. 97, 98).— 
Ginning studies showed in general that a saw speed of 840 
revolutions per minute does not injure the qualities of the cot- 
ton if a loose roll and cleaner are used, and that the loose 
breast roll gave better results than the tight roll in every 
ease. It was found also that the tight roll and nonuse of the 
cleaning apparatus irrespective of the speed of the saws in- 
jured the quality of the cotton and reduced its value one to 
two grades. 


[Agricultural Engineering Investigations at the Louisiana 
Stations] (Louisiana Stations (Baton Rouge) [Bien.] Report 
1928-29, pp. 15-18).—An investigation of the milling of high- 
fibered sugarcane by W. Whipple showed the benefits of coarse 
grooving and special juice grooves as well as the use of revolv- 
ing cane knives. 

Whipple and H. T. Barr, in the studies of the artificial cur- 
ing of hay, designed and built a revolving drum type of con- 
tinuous hay drier having a capacity of 0.25 ton of dry hay per 
hour. During the year a larger drier with a 6x40-foot drum was 
built along the same lines as the original drier. The following 
maximum capacities were obtained: 2,600 pounds of dry alfalfa 
hay and 1,600 pounds of dry soybean hay per hour. An evap- 
oration of 8 pounds of water per pound of oil was obtained, 
which is equivalent to an efficiency of 50 per cent. 

Barr reported that planters and cultivators for the general- 
purpose tractor have been found only fairly successful, and 
that several changes have been necessary in order to secure 
better results under conditions as found on the alluvial lands 
of the cane belt. The costs of production secured are under 
those as reported by a survey made by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture on 25 farms in the alluvial section of Louisiana. 
The results are tabulated. 


{Agricultural Engineering Investigations at the Massachusetts 
Station], C. I. Gunness (Massachusetts Station Bulletin 260 
(1930), pp. 330, 331).—In the investigation of apple storages a 
study of weather data and soil temperatures indicated that a 
common storage without artificial cooling can not be depended 
upon to provide sufficiently low temperatures to give proper 
storage for an early variety of apple like the McIntosh. The 
use of ice in cooling an insulated storage was found to reduce 
the temperature about 10 F when fans were used to circnlate 
air over the ice. However, under present labor conditions it 
is not practical to use ice for artificial cooling in competition 
with mechanical refrigeration. 

A study of two types of broadcast fertilizer distributors 
indicated a great difference in the uniformity of application by 
the various machines. 


Twenty-Eight Years of Irrigation Experiments Near Logan, 
Utah, 1902-29, inclusive, D. W. Pittman and G. Stewart (Utah 
Station (Logan) Bulletin 219 (1930), pp. 15, figs. 12).—This is 
a brief summary of experiments conducted at the Greenville 
Experimental Farm, which have been concerned mainly with 
the effects of different quantities of irrigation water, the mini- 
mum water requirement of crops, and the effects of different 
Seasonal distribution of the water. 
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Under average conditions on the Greenville Experimental 
Farm irrigation water beyond 20 or 25 acre-inches usually gave 
little or no increase in the yield of sugar beets, potatoes, alfalfa, 
corn or small grains. There was no run-off of water as it was 
all held by dikes until it sank into the soil. More than 30 
acre-inches usually reduced the yield of all crops grown except 
alfalfa, which continued to return increased yields up to 60 
or more inches of applied water. 


The average season of the year when a single irrigation 
was most effective was as follows: Sugar beets, late July; pota- 
toes, early August; and small grains, early June. Alfalfa 
responded about equally to water applied at any part of the 
growing season. The most vigorous crop growth on this soil 
occurred when it was maintained at about five-eighths of its 
total water-holding capacity. Heavy irrigations notably reduced 
the fertility of the soil, as measured by nitrates and by avail- 
able phosphates. 


[Irrigation Investigations at the New Mexico Station] (New 
Mexico Station (State College) Report 1929, pp. 59-70).—The 
progress results of investigations conducted by the station in 
cooperation with the U.S.D.A. Bureau of Public Roads on duty 
of water for various crops, rate and cause of rise of ground 
water in the Mesilla Valley, Irish potato culture, and on rain- 
fall supplemented by underground water in the production of 
crops of low water requirements are briefly reported, no con- 
clusions being drawn. 


{Agricultural Engineering Investigations at the Idaho Station] 
(Idaho Station (Moscow) Bulletin 170 (1930), pp. 12, 13).—Stud- 
ies of the use of electricity on farms, conducted in coopera- 
tion with the Idaho Committee on the Relation of Electricity 
to Agriculture, have shown that the saving in time and im- 
proved distribution of labor obtained with the electric motor 
are more important than the saving in energy costs. The use 
of electricity in the farm home and laundry has shown the 
washing machine to be one of the greatest labor-saving devices 
operated by electric power. 


In the structural study of farm buildings, preliminary work 
on scale models in the laboratory indicated that pressures below 
atmosphere are created under certain conditions and that such 
pressures may be more destructive than the straight force of 
the wind. 

Records obtained in a study of the housing requirements 
of poultry show that the importance of insulation may be found 
in the time of occurrence rather than the control in the degrees 
of temperature, thus making it possible to follow lighting 
schedules, feeding practices, and other phases of farm flock 
management that fit into the most desirable periods of the day. 


[Agricultural Engineering Investigations at the Nebraska 
Station] (Nebraska Station (Lincoln) Report [1929], pp. 8-10).— 
Operating cost data from studies of combining showed that the 
total cost of Farvesting wheat varied from 26.12 cents per 
bushel where 2,070 bushels were harvested from 230 acres, using 
a 10-foot combine, to 5.86 cents per bushel where 9,310 bushels 
were harvested from 500 acres by a 12-foot combine. The cost 
per acre varied from $1.06 to $5.04. 

Experiments on the adaptation of small electric motors to 
farm use showed that a 3-hp electric motor for operating a 
hay hoist gave highly satisfactory results. Work with grinders 
indicated little sacrifice in grinding efficiency when small ma- 
chines are used in place of larger ones. 


Public Roads, [March-April, 1930] (U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Public Roads, 11 (1930), Nos. 1, pp. 1-23 + [2], figs. 22; 
2, pp. 25-40 + [2], figs. 23).—These numbers of this periodical 
contain the status of Federal-aid road construction as of Febru- 
ary 28 and March 31, 1930, respectively, together with the arti- 
cles following: 

No. 1. Computation of Stresses in Bridge Slabs Due to 
Wheel Loads. by H. M. Westergaard (pp. 1-23). 

No. 2. Drinking Fountains along Oregon Highways, by T. M. 
Davis (pp. 25-29); Flow of Flood Water over Railway and 
Highway Embankments, by D. L. Yarnell and F. A. Nagler 
(pp. 30-34); and Soil Sampling with a Compressed Air Unit, by 
H. F. Blaney and C. A. Taylor (p. 40). 


Geology and Water Resources of the Kau District, Hawaii, 
H. T. Stearns and W. O. Clark (U. S. Geological Survey, Water- 
Supply Paper 616 (1930), pp. TX + 194, pls. 33, figs. 9).—This 
report, prepared in cooperation with the Territory of Hawaii, 
includes a chapter on ‘‘Ground Water in the Hawaiian Islands,”’ 
by O. E. Meinzer, and deals with the geography, geology, and 
water resources of the Kau District, including parts of Kilauea 
and Mauna Loa volcanoes, 
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The geologic study of the occurrence of ground water in 
the Kau District has shown that no perched water occurs in 
the basalt domes of Kilauea and Mauna Loa in the district 
except in association with impervious ash beds. It has been 
well established that as a rule the ash in the Ninole formation 
is the most impervious of all the ash beds and yields a supply 
of water that fluctuates the least. This regularity in yield in- 
dicates that the Ninole ash is more wide-spread and less inter- 
rupted by lava flows and erosion channels than the Pahala ash. 
The examination of the Kahuku, Kalae, Kapapala and Keauhou 
lands resulted mainly in negative evidence regarding supplies of 
perched ground water. 


Action of Enzymes on Sewage Solids, N. S. Chamberlin, 
(New Jersey Station (New Brunswick) Bulletin 500 (1930) 
pp. 35, figs. 8).—A study of enzymes present during digestion 
of sewage solids was made in an attempt to correlate the differ- 
ent pheno:nena occurring. A study was made also on the addi- 
tion of different enzymes to digesting mixtures to determine 
whether the digestion time could be reduced and either gasi- 
fication or liquefaction increased. Finally, a study was made 
of the effect of enzymes on the physical condition (dewatering, 
swelling) of the sludge. 

The studies on the determination of enzymes gave some idea 
of what occurs during digestion, and showed at what period 
of digestion certain reactions take place. The quantities of 
lipase, diastase and pepsin are closely allied to the digestion 
of properly seeded mixtures from the standpoint of gasification. 
Rennet and trypsin occur in quantities in no way related to 
the gas curve. 

The effect of the addition of enzymes on properly seeded 
mixtures is negligible with the exception of lipase. The added 
enzymes are apparently either destroyed or remain inactive. 
It is very likely that the enzymes present would be more active 
if optimum environmental conditions could be maintained. This, 
however, is known to be unfeasible and uneconomical. 

Lipase is the only enzyme which causes an appreciable 
change in the physical condition of either the properly seeded 
or fresh solid digesting mixtures. Lipase causes greater gasi- 
fication of properly seeded mixtures, and helps the liquefaction 
and hastens the swelling of fresh solids. Because of this change 
in physical condition, lipase hinders the dewatering of fresh 
solids. Y 


Irrigation Practices in Growing Alfalfa, S. Fortier (U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, ‘“armers’ Bulletin 1630 (1930), pp. 
II + 26, figs. 24).—This bulletin is a revision of and supersedes 
Farmers’ Bulletin 865. It \lescribes farm irrigation systems 
and ditches and deals especially with methods of irrigating 
alfalfa. 


Irrigation Requirements of the Arid and Semiarid Lands of 
the Southwest, S. Fortier and A. A. Young (U. S. Department 
of Agriculture Technical Bulletin 185 (1930), pp. 68, figs. 11).— 
This is the third of a series of reports on the irrigation require- 
ments of the arid and semiarid lands of the western states. 

Data are presented in support of the conclusion that the 
area irrigated in 1919, amounting to 3,771,000 acres, may be 
increased to 13,000,000 acres, provided the available water supply 
is efficiently controlled and utilized, and the seasonal net irri- 
gation requirements do not exceed the average quantity of ir- 
rigation water allotted to each of the 30 subdivisions into which 
the territory is separated. 

The data include a summary of the water requirements of 
leading crops, and an appendix deals with the use of water on 
crops in the Southwest and other related matters. 


Mole Drainage Tested in Michigan Soils, O. E. Robey (Mich- 
igan Station (East Lansing) Quarterly Bulletin, 12 (1930), No. 4, 
pp. 139-141, figs. 2).—The results of these tests indicate that 
mole drains are not very durable, yet there may be a place 
for this type of drainage in combination with tile or open ditch- 
es. By putting in tile lines at intervals of 8 to 10 rods and cross- 
hatching these with mole lines, the water would be materially 
assisted in flowing toward the tile. The same scheme might be 
used to hasten the drainage on more intensively drained land 
that is too dense to drain readily. Putting in the moles should 
have the effect of breaking up the hardpan and establishing 
new lanes for the drainage water to follow. The operation of 
moling is comparatively cheap, probably not costing more than 
$2 per acre when the lines are spaced two rods apart. 


The New England Flood of November. 1927, H. B. Kinnis- 
on (U. S. Geol. Survey, Water-Supply Paper 636—C (1922), pp. 
IV + 45-100, pls. 13, figs. 6).—A description of this flood is pre- 
sented. 


Dusts Used for Testing Air Cleaner Efficiency, A. H. Hoffman 
(Hilgardia [California Station (Berkeley)], 5 (1930), No. 2, pp. 
17-33, figs. 10).—Studies of the characteristics of 21 dusts rep- 
resentative of the range of dusts used for air-cleaner testing 
by different agencies are reported. 

When screen methods failed to give a satisfactory basis 
for comparison, a method by air flotation and settling was de- 
vised and used. The method involves the sending of weighed 
samples of the several dusts into a pipe-line system through 
which a constant rate of air flow is maintained. The dust that 
settles in each part of the system is weighed separately, and 
that which floats through is calculated. The results for dusts 
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actually used for air-cleaner testing show a range of 96 to 39 
per cent settling, or 4 and 61 per cent, respectively, floating 
through. A dust still finer shows 28 per cent settling and 7 
per cent floating through. The percentage of floatability js 
taken as measuring the difficulty a dry centrifugal type airy 
cleaner would encounter in handling a given dust. Examples 
are cited showing that this type of cleaner fails to protect 
satisfactorily against excessive wear under severe dust condi- 
tions. Suggestions are made for making dust of proper char- 
acteristics for the testing of air cleaners, and a machine for 
dust production is described. 


Wind Stresses in Buildings, R. Fleming (New York. John 
Wiley & Sons; London: Chapman & Hall, 1930, pp. XI +- 193, 
figs. 65).—This book is a summary of the author’s investigation 
on wind stresses over a period of 17 years. It contains chap- 
ters on an introduction to a study of the wind, classification of 
the winds, hurricanes and tornadoes, wind pressure and wind 
velocity, wind stresses in steel mill buildings, wind stresses 
in many-storied buildings, the design of details for wind bracing 
in tall buildings, the Lincoln Building, and earthquakes and 
earthquake resistance. 


Principles of Box and Crate Construction, C. A. Plaskett 
(U. S. Department of Agriculture Technical Bulletin 171 (1930), 
pp. 134, pls. 42, figs. 34).—This bulletin brings together the 
various principles involved in efficient box and crate construc- 
tion and shows their interrelation, These principles are based 
on extensive investigations at the Forest Products Laboratory, 
supplemented by study and observation of shipping cont:iners 
in service. 

Particular attention is given to the kinds of failures to 
which each type of container is subject, and to the changes 
in construction that will overcome these failures or render their 
recurrence less likely. Broad distinctions among various classes 
of commodities and conditions of service are discussed. 

A brief discussion of the principles of internal packing, 
together with some exampies of their application, is included. 
Eight appendixes present information on the characteristics 
of the principal woods available for box and crate construction, 
the seasoning of lumber, container testing, formulas for the 
design of boxes, and standard specifications for boxes of vari- 
ous kinds. 

A foreword by J. A. Newlin is included. 


Public Roads, [June and July, 1930] (U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Public Roads, 11 (1930), Nos. 4, pp. 61-80 + [2], 
figs. 33; 5, pp. 81-111 + [2], figs. 39).—These numbers of this 
periodical contain, respectively, the status of Federal-aid road 
construction as of May 31 and June 30, 1930, together with the 
following articles: 

No. 4.—Illustrations of Frost and Ice Phenomena, by I. B. 
Mullis (pp. 61-68, 79); Progress Report on the Connecticut 
Avenue Experimental Road, by P. F. Critz and J. H. Eldridge 
(pp. 69-76, 80); and Some Points of Contact Between Soil Science 
and Highway Engineering, by J. S. Joffe (pp. 77-79). 

No. 5.—Calibrations of Accelerometers for Use in Motor 
Truck Impack Tests, by J. A. Buchanan and G. P. St. Clair (pp. 
81-109, 111), and Program for International Road Congress 
Announced (pp. 110, 111). 


Drying Combine Harvested Rice on the Farm, W. D. Smith, 
J. J. Deffes, C. H. Bennett and W. M. Hurst (U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Grain Investi- 
gation. [Pub.] 57 (1930), pp. 20, figs. 7).—The results of tests, 
carried on in cooperation with the Bureau of Public Roads of this 
Department, of combining and drying rice in commercial driers 
are reported and practical information given on these processes. 

The data show that the average operating cost for power, 
Jabor and fuel for individual drying operations for several 
different lots and varieties of rice averaged about 0.45 cent 
per bushel. Each lot was dried about four times. This means 
that the total operating cost averaged about 1.8 cents per bushel. 


Surface Water Supply of Hawaii, July 1, 1924, to June 30, 
1925 (U. S. Geological Survey, Water-Supply Paper 615 (1930), 
pp. IV + 155).—This report, prepared in cooperation with the 
Territory of Hawaii, presents the results of measurements of 
flow made on streams and ditches in the Territory during the 
year ended June 30, 1925. 


Creamery Organization and Construction, H. Giese and M. 
Mortensen (Lowa Station (Ames) Bulletin 267 (1930) pp. 101-132, 
figs. 14).—This bulletin, which apparently supersedes Bulletin 139 
of the Station, briefiy discusses creamery organization and con- 
struction contains plans of different creameries, and gives a com- 
plete set of specifications governing their construction. 


Big Teams on Illinois Farms, E. T. Robbins (lllinois Sta- 
tion (Urbana) Circular 355 (1930), pp. 32 {1], figs. 39).—Prac- 
tical informaticn on the use of four-horse tandems in farm 
draft operations is given in this circular, which supersedes 
Circular 324 of the Station. 


The Air Seasoning of Wood, J. S. Mathewson (U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Technical Bulletin 174 (1930), pp. 56, 
pls. 22, figs. 14).—The threefold purpose of this bulletin is to 
present the general principles involved in the drying of wood, 
to show their application to air seasoning, and to offer sugges- 
tions for better air-seasoning practice. 
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[Irrigation Investigations at the Washington Irrigation Sub- 
station], C. C. Wright (Washington College Station (Pullman) 
Bulletin 237 (1929), pp. 52-55).—Progress data are briefly reported 
on water measurement, soil moisture, alkali reclamation and 
ground-water studies. 


The Method of Collecting Water Samples for Bacteriolog- 
ical Examination, W:. L. Mallmann, (Michigan Station (East 
Lansing) Quarterly Bulletin, 12 (1930), No. 4, pp. 137, 138).— 
The method used by the station is briefly described, and a copy 
of the water questionnaire included. 


Pure Water Is Essential to Health, W. L. Mallmann (Mich- 
igan Station (East Lansing) Quarterly Bulletin 12 (1930), No. 4, 
pp. 134-136).—Practical information is given on the quality of 
farm water supplies from different sources. 


Farm Building Plans, J. C. Wooley (Missouri Agricultural 
College (Columbia) Extension Circular 247 (1930), pp. 27, figs. 
33).—Plans for the construction of several different types of 
farm structures are presented. 


Preventing Cracks in New Wood Floors, L. V. Teesdale 
(U. S. Department of Agriculture Leaflet 56 (1930), pp. 5, figs. 
8).—Practical information and suggestions are given on the 
subject. 


Silage and Silo Construction, R. H. Lush and H. T. Barr 
(Louisiana Station (Baton Rouge) Circular 2 (1930), pp. 20).— 


Practical information is presented on silage and silage making © 


and on silo construction. 


Factors Affecting the Mechanical Application of Fertilizers 
to the Soil, A. L. Mehring and G. A. Cumings (U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Technical Bulletin 182 (1930), pp. 96, pls. 
18, figs. 26).—The results of studies of the drillability of ferti- 
lizers and of the construction and operation of fertilizer dis- 
tributors are reported. These results showed that drillability 
of fertilizers is profoundly affected by changes in the relative 
humidity of the atmosphere in which they are stored and only 
slightly by difference in temperature. 

Drillability is not necessarily affected by changes in absolute 
humidity. The effects of relative humidity and temperature 
operate through the moisture content of the fertilizer, and their 
extent depends upon the hygroscopicity of the fertilizer. All 
fertilizers tested are drillable at relative humidities below 50 
per cent, but no fertilizer remains drillable when exposed to a 
humidity) above its hygroscopic point. 

Fertilizers containing a considerable proportion of material 
finer than 200 mesh are unduly dusty when dry and when 
slightly damp are undrillable in most distributors. Fertilizers 
containing not less than 90 per cent of material vetween 5 and 
80 mesh in size usually are drillable at all humidities 5 per cent 
or more below their hygroscopic points. 

When a mixed fertilizer is heterogeneous with respect to the 
size, shape, or specific gravity of the particles of its components, 
the materials separate more or less during distribution, and the 
ratio of the plant-food elements delivered may change markeuly 
from time to time. The drillability of a fertilizer varies inverse- 
ly with the kinetic angle of repose. Fertilizers with a kinetic 
angle of repose greater than 55 degrees usually are undrillable. 
Fertilizers with an angle of repose of about 40 degrees and com- 
posed of 20-mesh rounded grains with rough surfaces are best 
adapted to present types of distributors. Distributors deliver 
by volume rather than by weight, hence their delivery rate by 
weight varies with the apparent specific gravity of the fertilizer. 
Delivery rate from bottom-delivery machines also varies great- 
ly with changes in drillability of the fertilizer, changes in depth 
of the material in the hopper, and differences in the inclination 
of the distributor. The amount of low-drillability fertilizer dis- 
charged depends to a great extent upon the amount of positive 
action of the mechanism. Variations in delivery rate due to 
changes of head are greatest when the depth of material is 
low. Tilting a distributor toward the discharge opening in- 
creases delivery rate, and vice versa. Delivery rate by volume 
does not vary in top-delivery distributors. The uniformity of 
distribution varies with the design and mechanical refinement 
of the distributor and with the drillability of the fertilizer. 
Cycles and impulses of delivery are the principal causes of the 
irregular distribution of free-flowing fertilizer. Fertilizers of 


low drillability are delivered unevenly by all types of dis- 
tributors. 


Terracing Experiments, 1929, H. H. Finnell ({Oklahoma] 
Panhandle Station (Stillwater), Panhandle Bulletin 15 (1930), 
pp. 11-15, fig. 1).—Experiments are briefly reported which show- 
ed that when the initial moisture supply is great and the sea- 
sonal rainfall normal or better, large yields may be expected 
on both unterraced and terraced lands and the increase obtained 
from terrace-saved water is relatively smaller. 

Further experiments showed that there is apparently some 
wasteful duplication of effort where terracing and fallowing are 
practiced simultaneously. 

Soil moisture determinations showed that though the terraced 


summer fallowed field contained approximately one inch more 


of soil water than the unterraced, a considerable portion of the 
increased amount had penetrated below a depth of 4 feet, which 
is the usual limit of root developme.it for wheat. It was con- 
sequently of no benefit to the crop. Within reach of the crop 
roots the unterraced field had practically as much moisture 
as the terraced. 
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“American Standards 1931 Yearbook’”’ published by the Amer- 
ican Standards Association, reviews important national stand- 
ardization developments of the past year. It includes a fore- 
word by C. F. Kettering; a brief history of the organization and 
its activities; report of the president; information on standards 
adopted, projects under way, methods of procedure, member- 
ship, administration, cooperative relations, industrial standardi- 
zation and publications. No statement is made as to the avail- 
ability or price of the booklet but the association may be ad- 
dressed at 29 West 39th St., New York. 


“The Engineering Foundation, Engineering Societies, Library 
and Administrative Department Reports for Years 1929-1930’ 
have been published by United Engineering Trustees, Inc., form- 
erly the United Engineering Society. Progress of the various 
researches sponsored is reported in a brief, non-technical way 
and the organization, state of finances, and other activities are 
reported in considerable detail. Information as to the avail- 
ability of the report may be obtained by addressing the organi- 
zation at Engineering Societies Building, 29 West 39th St., 
New York. 


‘“‘Farm Implement News Buyer’s Guide’’ for 1931 (Vol. 40) is 
now available. It is printed in the usual form, the listing of 
manufacturers, lines, branch houses and jobbers having been 
revised and brought up-to-date. There is also a change in the 
present volume from cloth to paper binding. Farm Implement 
News Company, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois, is 
the publisher. 


“Farm Water Power,’’ by George M. Warren, associate hy- 
draulic engineer, division of agricultural engineering, U.S.D.A., 
is published as Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1658, superseding Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 1430, ‘‘Power for the Farm from Small 
Streams.’’ It contains practical information on modern equip- 
ment, methods and economic considerations involved in the 
development of small water powers. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 10 cents. 


“Farm Hazards,’ by Ralph A. Hayne, agricultural extension 
department, International Harvester Company (Chicago), is a 
profusely illustrated booklet suggesting the nature, causes and 
means of preventing a wide variety of farm accidents. It calls 
attention to many risks which are not ordinarily thought of as 
such. A few pages on simple first-aid treatments, by Dr. James 
A. Britten, supervisor of the Company’s medical service, are 
also included. Anyone could well-afford to take the brief time 
necessary to read this booklet. It might easily save him, or 
enable him to save others from accidental injury or death 
caused by thoughtlessness and carelessness in the everyday 
activities of the farm and home. The booklet is available from 
the company and its representatives. 


“Safety on the Farm,’’ by Marian L. Telford, education divi- 
sion, National Safety Council, is another bulletin calling atten- 
tion to common farm hazards and means of avoiding them. 
It deals with the commonest fire, machinery and animal haz- 
ards as well as the danger of falls, falling objects, and various 
forms of recreation. Copies may be obtained by addressing the 
Council at 108 East Ohio Street, Chicago, or 120 West 42nd 
St., New York. 


“The Century of the Reaper,’ by Cyrus McCormick, is a 
narrative history of grain harvester development, admittedly 
colored somewhat by the author’s viewpoint as a grandson of 
the inventor and a present official in the International Har- 
vester Company. It also traces the development of the organi- 
zation methods and policies of the International Harvester 
Company; and even casts a glance into the future. Cloth 
bound, X-+-307 pages. Houghton Mifflin Company. $3.50. 


“How to Judge a House’? is a new book prepared by the 
National Committee on Wood Utilization for the information 
and assistance of prospective home buyers. It deals with their 
problems under four major divisions, (1) neighborhood and site, 
(2) architecture and appearance, (3) structural features and 
(4) mechanical installations. Eighty-four pages. Illustrated. 
Superintendent of Documents. Single copies, 10 cents; quantity 
orders, $7.00 per hundred, $50 per thousand. 


“Concrete Facts for Concrete Contractors’ is a new booklet 
of information on colored concrete, speciai surface finishes, 
forms, water-tight concrete, and cold weather construction. It 
is »yublished by the Portland Cement Association (33 West Grand 
Avenue, Chicago) and is available free to builders, contractors 
and others doing concrete work around homes, schools, parks, 
playgrounds or industrial plants, 


“The Cost of Pulley Leaks in Farm Power Machinery” is a 
booklet explaining the economic significance of slippage in belt 
drives. The Rockwood Manufacturing Company, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Available free, 
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ENGINEERING 


Established 1920 


A journal devoted to the advancement of the theory 
and practice of engineering as applied to agriculture 
and of the allied arts and sciences. Published monthly 
by the American Society of Agricultural Engineers, 
under the direction of the Publications Committee. 


PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 
P. S. Rose, Chairman 
R. W. Trullinger J. A. King 
Cc. O. Reed H. B. Walker 


The Society is not responsible for the statements and 
opinions contained in the papers and: discussions pub- 
lished in this journal. They represent the views of the 
individuals to whom they are credited and are not 
binding on the Society as a whole. 

Contributions of interest and value, especially on 
new developments in the field of agricultural engineer- 
ing, are invited for publication in this journal. Its 
columns are open for discussions on all phases of 
agricultural engineering. Communications on subjects 
of timely interest to agricultural engineers, or com- 
ments on the contents of this journal or the activities 
of the Society, are also welcome. 

Original articles, papers, discussions, and reports 
may be reprinted from this publication, provided prop- 
er credit is given. 


RAYMOND OLNEY, Editor 
R. A. Palmer, Associate Editor 


Objective of Higher Education 
in Agriculture 


66 REPARING students for general farming is no long- 
Pp er a primary function of the resident undergraduate 
work of the colleges of agriculture in the land-grant 
institutions” according to the U. S. Office of Education. 
This is one of many conclusions embodied in its first report 
on the extensive national study of land-grant colleges and 
universities which it has had under way for the past three 
years. This section of the report continues, “Social, eco- 
nomic and educational advances require that this fact be 
recognized frankly by the institutions and by their consti- 
tuencies. The objectives of higher education in agriculture 
are increasingly and properly those of preparing (1) re- 
search workers in the scientific and social fields related 
to agricultural production and distribution and to rural 
life, (2) extension workers for service in the dissemination 
of knowledge concerning the applications of scientific and 
economic truth to the problems of rural living, (3) workers 
in all types of business and commercial activities related 
to agricultural production, distribution, and service, (4) 
teachers of vocational agriculture and science in the public 
high schools, (5) public servants in the investigating and 
regulatory departments of the state and national govern- 
ments, and (6) overseers and managers of specialized and 
large-scale farm enterprises.” 

It is good to see this authoritative recognition of the 
changing character of service to be rendered by land-grant 
institutions; recognition which will speed the progress of 
some of the vltra-conservative colleges and departments. 

Mention of the need of training overseers and managers 
for specialized and large-scale farm enterprises is parti- 
cularly notable. This undoubtedly would have never even 
been suggested twenty years ago as an objective of the agri- 
cultural colleges. We believe that during the next twenty 
years its importance as an objective of these colleges is 
due to increase. 

Now that this objective has been clearly defined agri- 
cultural colleges other than the few pioneers in this line 
will undoubtedly formulate or strengthen their plans to 
achieve it. It is to be hoped that they will put farm man- 
agement training on a professional plane and base it on 
a foundation knowledge of and continued research in the 
agricultural sciences, the economic and social sciences, and 
agricultural engineering. 
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Power and Labor Demonstrations 


ATA on certain South Carolina farms, compiled under 
the direction of J. T. McAlister, agricultural engineer, 
Clemson Agricultural College, have produced some 

impressive figures which he has used to advantage in his 
extension work. 

A comparison of labor and power requirements for 
growing cotton with one and two-horse machinery showed 
that the labor was reduced more than half by the use of 
two-horse implements. The figures were 32.37 man-hours 
per acre (time for hand operations omitted) with one-horse 
implements and 15.675 for two-horse implements. Opera- 
tions on which the savings were effected were stalk cut- 
ting, plowing, disking and cultivating. 


In another demonstration thirteen farmers in 1930 kept 
records on their cotton production operations covering lo- 
cation by county, acreage, varieties, fertilizer applied, yield, 
tractor-hours per acre, man-hours per acre (less picking 
time), cost per acre and cost per pound of lint. The figures 
showed a striking correlation between yield and cost per 
pound of lint. They also showed that yield and unit cost 
results depend on a number of interrelated factors includ- 
ing fertilizer, power and labor used, and probably also 
the type and fertility of the soil, the variety of cotton 
grown, equipment, management, etc. 

On some farms the yield seemed to suffer as a result 
of not enough attention being given to the crop; and on 
others it failed to respond to extra attention. The farmer 
with the lowest unit cost, 5.14 cents per pound of lint, had 
a yield of 402 pounds per acre produced by 490 pounds of 
commercial fertilizer, 5.7 tractor-hours and 40.9 man-hours. 
Second lowest costs, 5.20 cents per pound of lint, were 
achieved with a slightly lower yield and use of power, 
about half the labor and 110 pounds more fertilizer. 


Of two other farmers who produced lint at 6.00 and 
6.01 cents per pound with below average power and labor 
expenditures, one applied 825 pounds of fertilizer and had 
a yield of 408 pounds per acre; whereas the other only 
applied 100 pounds of fertilizer and had a yield of 208 
pounds per acre. This should not be taken as a complete 
comparison however. The one who used the most fertilizer 
had only 45 acres to the other’s 120 acres. He produced 
more than three-fourths as much cotton, which may have 
been of better grade, on less than half as much land, at 
a slightly lower cost per pound, probably with less capital 
invested and certainly with less work, and probably left 
his soil more fertile after the crop was removed. The 120- 
acre farmer may have, nevertheless, followed the best 
practice for his conditions. 

The largest yield in the group, 544 pounds per acre, was 
produced with 650 pounds of fertilizer, 5.63 tractor hours 
and 26.6 man-hours; and cost 6.23 cents per pound. At 
or above a price of 10 cents per pound this would bring a 
higher net return per acre than either of the yields pro- 
duced at the two lowest unit costs. 


Rating last in cost per pound of lint were five farmers 
who applied power, labor and fertilizer in amounts com- 
parable to the others, but who, for some reason unexplain- 
ed by the figures, did not obtain corresponding yields. 
Either their land or management was poor or some mis- 
fortune befell their crops on this particular year. 


Another way of emphasizing the importance of yield 
is by comparing the ratings of these farmers in cost per 
acre and per pound of lint. The one with the lowest pound 
cost was seventh from the head in the acre cost list. Num- 
ber thirteen, or the man with the highest cost per pound, 
was sixth lowest in cost per acre. Conversely, number 
thirteen in cost per acre, the man with the highest yield, 
was sixth from lowest in cost per pound. 


Demonstrations which produce comparisons like these 
not only show farmers the importance of really working 
their farms with the aid of efficient equipment; they also 
reveal to agricultural engineers research problems on the 
extent and manner of implement application which may be 
most profitable under various sets of conditions. 
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First Day—Monday, June 22 
Forenoon—9 to 12 
College Division Session 
Ss. P. Lyle, chairman, presiding 


1. Business session; committee reports 
and general business 

9, Engineering Educational Standards — 
L. W. Wallace, executive secretary, 
American Engineering Council 


3, Agricultural Engineering Educational 
Standards—H. B. Walker, head of 
the department of agricultural engi- 
neering, University of California 

Curriculum Recommendations of_ the 
Advisory Committee—C. E. Seitz, 
head of the department of agricul- 
tural engineering, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute 


Afternoon—2 to 4 
Simultaneous Technical Division Sessions 
Power and Machinery Division 
0. B. Zimmerman, chairman, presiding 


1. Development of the Potato Harvester 
—R. U. Blasingame, head of the 
department of agricultural engineer- 
ing, Pennsylvania State College 

. Friction, Adhesion and Wearing Re- 
sistance of Metals—M. L. Nichols, 
head of the department of agricul- 
tural engineering, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute 

3. Weed Control for Machinery — E. A. 

Hardy, head of the department of 

agricultural engineering, University 

of Saskatchewan 

4, Farm Machinery Operation in Wash- 

ington (Filmed)—C. C. Johnson, de- 

partment of agricultural engineer- 
ing, State College of Washington 


5. Business Meeting 


rt 


Land Reclamatien Division 
L. F. Livingston, chairman, presiding 


1. Report and Discussion—Committee on 
Soil Erosion. Led by M. R. Bent- 
ley (Chairman), extension agricul- 
tural! engineer, A. & M. College of 
Texas 


. Report and Discussion—Committee on 
Land Settlement. Led by Frank 
Adams (Chairman), professor of 
irrigation investigations, University 
of California 


3. Report and Discussion—Committee on 
Run-Off from Agricultural Lands. 
Led by S. L. Moyer (Chairman), 
consulting engineer, Montevedio, 
Minnesota 


ro 


Structures Division 
F. C, Fenton, chairman, presiding 
1. A Proposed Method of Coordinating 
Farm Building Plan Services—S. P. 
Lyle. senior agricultural engineer, 
U.S.D.A. 

Discussion by W. G. Ward, extension 
architect, Kansas State Agricultural 
College 

. A Set of Dairy Barn Standards—J. L. 
Strahan, consulting agricultural en- 
gineer, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 

3. Exverience with Walk-Through Dairy 

Barns in California — J. D. Long, 

agricultural engineer, University of 

California 

4. The Influence of Temperature Changes 

on Milk Production—M. A. R. Kel- 
ley, agricultural engineer, U.S.D.A. 


i) 


Rural Electric Division 
E. C. Easter, chairman, presiding 
1, Some Results of Ten Years_of Rural 
Electrification—Dr. E. A. White, di- 
rector, Committee on the Relation 
of Electricity to Agriculture 


9 


-~ 


3. 


4. 


5. 


Distribution of Electric Service on the 
Farmstead—Roy Hayman, in charge 
of rural electrification, Oklahoma 
Gas and Electric Company 


Characteristics of Rural Electric Dis- 
tribution Lines—C. P. Wagner, man- 
ager, rural service department, Nor- 
thern States Power Company 

Threshing Machine Operations — T. E. 
Hienton, department of agricultural 
engineering, Purdue University 

Systems of Electric Water Heating — 
Earl G. Nichols, Iowa Railway and 
Light Corp. 

Discussion by A. V. Krewatch, electri- 
cal engineer, National Rural Elec- 
tric Project 


Visiting Hour 


Those who wish to visit the agricultural 
engineering department farm at this time 
may do so by arrangement with E. V. 
Collins, agricultural engineer in charge 


Evening—7:30 to 9:30 
Group Conferences, Committees, Etc. 


Council Meeting 
Student Members’ Meeting 
General Committee Meetings 


Second Day—Tuesday, June 23 


Forenoon—9 to 11:3 


Simultaneous Technical Division Sessions 


Power and Machinery Division 


O. B. Zimmerman, chairman, presiding 


to 


Optimum Size of Tractor Power Units 
in the Corn Belt—Arthur Collins, 
Collins Farm, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Progress Reports of Technical Com- 
mittees, Power and Machinery 
Group— 


a. Dairy Machinery—A. W. Farrall 
L. Corn Borer Control—C. O. Reed 
c. Weed Control—E. A. Hardy 


d. Combine Development — E. G. 
McKibben 


e. Soil Dynamics—A. H. Hoffman 
and M. L. Nichols 


f. Row Crop Management — R. I. 


Shawl 

g. Fuels and Lubricants — R. B. 
Gray 

h. Dehydration of Forage Crops — 
J. W. Randolph 


i. Grain Drying—W. M. Hurst 
Business Meeting 


Structures Division 
F. C. Fenton, chairman, presiding 


Symposium: The Agricultural Engineer’s 
Place in the Farm Home Improvement 
Program 


1. 


to 


Plan services for Farm Houses — 
Henry Giese, professor of agricul- 
tural engineering, Iowa State Col- 
lege 

The Need for a Series of Farm House 
Standards—D. G. Carter, head of 
the department of agricultural engi- 
neering, University of Arkansas 


The Farm House which the Farm 
Family Needs—H,. B. White, agri- 
cultural engineer, University of 
Minnesota, 


How to Judge a Farm House—Nelson 
S. Perkins, Construction engineer, 
U.S.D.A. : 

The Cost of Buildings for Living on 
the Farm—J. C. Wooley, head of 
the department of agricultural engi- 
neering, lniversity of Missouri. 

Individual Service in House Planning 
—W. G. Ward, extension architect, 
Kansas State Agricultural College 
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A.S.A.E. and Related Activities 
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PROGRAM 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 
of the 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERS 


lowa State College, Ames, lowa—June 22-25, 1931 
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Rural Electric Division 
E. C. Easter, chairman, presiding 


Irrigation East of the Rocky Moun- 
tains—Dr. F. E. Staebner and G. A. 
Mitchell, agricultural engineers, 
Bureau of Public Roads, U.S.D.A., 
and B. S. Clayton, U. S. Census 
Bureau 

Orchard Irrigation—C. E. Seitz, head, 
department of agricultural engineer- 
ing, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

Pasture Irrigation—F. E. Price, agri- 
cultural engineer, Oregon Agricul- 
tural College 

Hay Curing by Artificial Methods — 
G. D. Arnold, Arnold Dryer Co. 

Grinding Roughages with Small Feed 
Mills—F. R. Jones, agricultural en- 
gineer, Texas A. & M. College 


Afternoon—1:30 to 3:30 


Simultaneous Technical Division Sessions 


. 
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Land Reclamation Division 


L. F. Livingston, chairman, presiding 


Report and Discussion—Committee on 
Land Clearing. Led by A. J. Bell 
(Chairman), extension agricultural 
engineer, Michigan State College 

Report and Discussion—Committee on 
Land Drainage. Led by Virgil Over- 
holt (Chairman), professor of agri- 
cultural engineering, Ohio State 
University 

Report and Discussion—Committee on 
Irrigation. Led by M. R. Lewis 
wee agricultural engineer, 


Business Meeting 


Structures Division 
F. C. Fenton, chairman, presiding 


The Status of Farm Structures Re- 
search—Henry Giese, agricultural 
engineer, Iowa Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station 

The Bureau of Agricultural Ingineer- 
ing and Farm Structures Research— 
~s H. ep of the divi- 
sion 0 agricultura ngi i 
U.S.DA. es iii 

Wind Loads on Gambrel-Roof Barns— 
H. N. Stapleton, Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College 

Wind Losses to Iowa Farm Buildings 
—-Marvin F. Schweers, Iowa State 
College 

Factors Affecting the Durability of 
Prepared Roofirgs—H. J. Barre, 
teaching fellow, lowa State College 

Business Meeting 


Rural Electric Division 
E. C. Easter, chairman, presiding 


Extension Work in Rural Electrifica- 
tion—S. P. Lyle, agricultural engi- 
neer, Bureau of Public Roads, 
U.S.D.A. 

Rural Electrification Extension Work 
Promoted by Commercial Organiza- 
tions—G. A. Rietz, in charge of 
rural_ electrification, General Elec- 
tric Co. 

Refrigeration of Eggs on the Ferm — 
P. T. Montfort, research agricultur- 
al engineer, Texas A. & M. College 

Results of Survey of Research Work 
in Rural Electrification — Geo. W. 
Kable, director, National Rural 
Electric Project 


Inspection—4 to 5:30 


Exhibits in agricultural engineering 
laboratories 


Historical machines in armory 
In charge of Henry Giese 


Evening—7:30 


Annual Business Meeting of the Society 
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Third Day—Wednesday, June 24 
Anniversary Day 


Forenoon—9 to 11—General Session 
R. W. Trullinger, president, presiding 


1. Meeting called to order by H. B. Roe, 
chairman, Meetings Coramittee 


2. Address of Welcome—R. M. Hughes, 
president, lowa State College 


3. Announcements—J. B. Davidson, chair- 
man, Committee on Arrangements 


4. The President’s Annual Address—R. W. 
Trullinger, senior agricultural engi- 
neer, Office of Experiment Stations, 
U.S.D.A,. 

The Philosophy of Agricu'tural Engi- 
neering—.J. B. Davidson, head, de- 
partment of agricultural engineer- 
ing, Iowa State College 


6. Fitting Engineering into the Agricul- 
tural Picture—Hion. L. J. Dickinson, 
United States Senator from Iowa. 


ou 


Afternoon—1:30 to 3:30—General Session 
R. W. Trullinger, president, presiding 


1. The Contribution of Land Reclamation 
to Agricultural Engineering Devel- 
opment—James A. King, advertis- 
ing and publicity manager for the 
Mason City Prick and Tile Com- 
pany 

2. One Hundred Years of Development in 
Tillage and Harvesting Machinery— 
Cyrus McCormick, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent, International Harvester Com- 


pany 

3. The Engineer’s Responsibility to the 
State—Anson Marston, dean of engi- 
neering, Iowa State College 


Agricultural Engineering Pageant 
4 to 5:30 


In the field in rear of Agricultural Engi- 
neering Laboratory, in charge of 
E. G. McKibben 


Evening—6:30—A.S.A.E. Annual Dinner 
R. U. Blasingame, Toastmaster 


Fourth Day—Thursday, June 25 
Forenoon—9:00 to 11:30—General Session 
R. W. Trullinger, president, presiding 


1. The Function of the Extension Engi- 
neer in the Reorganization of Amer- 
ican Agriculture—B, B. Robb, ex- 
tension professor of agricultural 
engineering, Cornell University 

2. Electricity and the Agriculture of the 
Next Ten Years—Dr. E. A. White, 
Director, Committee on the Rela- 
tion of Electricity to Agriculture 

3. Training Research Workers—Dr. An- 
drew Boss, vice-director, Minnesota 
Agricultural Experiment Station 


Afternoon—1 to 2:30 


1. Address of Dr. C. R. Richards, presi- 
dent, Lehigh University 

2. The Future of Chemistry in Agricul- 
ture — Dr. O. R. Sweeney, head, 
chemical engineering department, 
Iowa State College 


8 to Evening 


Trip to Des Moines as Guests of the 
Meredith Publications, including 


1. Visit to Wood Brothers’ Thresher 
Works, just out of Des Moines 


2. Visit to the plant of the Meredith 
Publishing Co., publishers of ‘‘Bet- 
ter Homes and Gardens’’ and ‘‘Suc- 
cessful Farming”’ 


Visit to Meredith Farm 
Supper served at the Meredith Farm. 


Return to Ames or proceed to homes 
direct from Des Moines in evening. 


Standards Reprints Available 


INCE official adoption by the Amer- 
ican Society of Agricultural Engi- 
neers in March of the proposed 

A.S.A.E. standards and recommended 
practices on Power Take-Off and on 
Disk Blades, as published in AaGricuL- 
TURAL ENGINEERING for January, they 
have been reprinted in leaflet form for 
distribution to manufacturers and oth- 
ers interested. They are available 
from Society headquarters (St. Joseph, 
Michigan) at 10 cents per copy. 
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A.S.A.E. Election Results 


EW Officers of the Society for 
the year 1931-32, to take office 
during the twenty-fifth anniver- 

sary meeting at Ames are as follows: 
President...............L. J. Fletcher 
First vice-president..R. U. Blasingame 
Second vice-president....Henry Giese 
Treasurer ............Raymond Olney 
Councilor................2neo Brown 


The new Council includes the above 
officers together with the following: 
COTO 6 oio5 8s s-0:0 000d 0.0:sns Bee OD 
oo ree Mer ae 
Senior past president.....W. G. Kaiser 
Junior past president.R. W. Trullinger 

E. E. Brackett, chairman, Geo. W. 
Kable and B. D. Moses constitute the 
newly elected Nominating Committee. 


1930 Index Available 


HE index to AGRICULTURAL ENGI- 

NEERING (Vol. 11) for 1930 is now 

available and will be sent free to 
members and subscribers requesting 
it. It is published in the usual form, 
a four-page leaflet, with the contents 
indexed both by the subject matter 
and by author. 


Se ee ee ec ee TT LULL 


Applicants for Membership 


The following is a list of applicants for 
membership in the American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers received since the 
publication of the April issue of AGRICUL- 
TURAL ENGINEERING. Members of the So- 
ciety are urged to send information rela- 
tive to applicants for consideration of the 
Council prior to election. 


MUNNELOUUUANANONEEEEUUUNUAnanggngauUuddngggnngeagatearangggeeconngnggnnacacoanastgnegcecaensngeeeseee ae tagigte 


H. E. Bergschneider, agricultural 
engineer, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
Stillwater, Okla. 

Andrew Cairns, director of statis- 
tics and research department, Canadi- 
an Wheat Pool, Winnipeg, Can. 

Frank Daybell, owner, Daybell Lab- 
oratory, Porterville, Calif. 

Warren L. Franks, district repre- 
sentative, Killefer Mfg. Corporation, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Orlando W. Howe, instructor, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. 

Maurice W. Nixon, rural electrifica- 
tion engineer, Empire State Gas & 
Electric Association, New York, N. Y. 

Andrew E. Smith, director, Hor- 
wood Bagshaw Ltd., Adelaide, South 
Australia. 

Edgar G. Webb, demonstrator in 
agricultural engineering, Ontario Agri- 
cultural College, Guelph, Ontario, Can. 


HOOULUUOUTUNEULGAEANTAALAUESAAUU ATTEN 


New ASAE Members 


HUNLUNUUUANADUSUO EEUU EAUA DONG ASUNDER 
Walter G. Bruce, teacher, Killingly 
High School, Danielson, Conn. 
George M. Clarke, Jr., adjunct pro- 


fessor, Georgia State College, Athens, 
Ga. 
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Joseph L. Green, draftsman and ex. 
perimental engineer, John Deere 
Spreader Works, .East Moline, I)], 


Lawrence W. Smith, consulting rep. 
resentative, Southern Cypress Many. 
facturers Association, Jacksonville 
Fla. 


Transfer of Grade 


Rhuel G. Harvey, rural service man. 
ager, The Syracuse Lighting Co., Syra. 
cuse, N. Y. (Affiliate to Associate 
Member). 


Russell H. Reed, instructor in farm 
mechanics, University of Illinois, Ur. 
bana, Ill. (Junior to Associate Mem. 
ber.) 


vA 


EMPLOYMENT BULLETIN 


An employment service is conducted by 
the American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers for the special benefit of its 
members. Only Society members in good 
standing are privileged to insert notices 
in the ‘‘Men Available’ section of this 
bulletin, and to apply for positions adver- 
tised in the ‘‘Positions Open’’ section, 
Non-members as well as members, seck- 
ing men to fill positions, for which mem- 
bers of the Society would be logical can- 
didates, are privileged to insert notices 
in the ‘‘Positions Open’’ section and to be 
referred to persons listed in the ‘Men 
Available’ section. Notices in both the 
“Men Available’ and ‘‘Positions Open” 
sections will be inserted for one month 


‘only and will thereafter be discontinued, 


unless additional insertions are requested. 
Copy for notices must be received at the 
headquarters of the Society not later 
than the 20th of the month preceding 
date of issue. The form of notice should 
be such that the initial words indicate 
the classification. There is no charge for 
this service. 
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Men Available 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEER, degree 
from Iowa State College 1916, married, 
desires permanent connection in sales 
promotion department of farm machin- 
ery manufacturer or in extension de- 
partment of agricultural engineering di- 
vision of a college or with rural elec- 
trification division of utility company. 
Nine years extension and promotional 
experience in one place; have also own- 
ed and operated public gas utility com- 


pany. Middle west or west thereof pre- 
ferred. Best of reasons for desiring 
change. MA-196. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEER with 
eight years of college and high school 
teaching experience, now employed in a 
good position, desires a change of loca- 
tion, preferably in the South. Has had 
practical experience in dealing directly 
with farmers on practically all phases 
of agricultural engineering. Has also 
had county agent experience and is 
thoroughly familiar with all types of 
Southern. agriculture. ls particularly 
interested in teaching, but will consider 
work of any nature pertaining to agri- 
cultural engineering. Age 34. Married. 
MA-197. 


Positions Open 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERS (one or 
two), preferably with farm experience 
and with a minimum of B. Sc. in Agri- 
cultural Engineering, wanted by a large 
missionary organization to teach agri- 
cultural engineering to agricultural stu- 
dents up to the B. Sc. standard an 
who may be expected to take courses 
on farm work, farm machinery and 
farm motors, irrigation and drainage. 
There may be opportunity to supervise 
building construction and oversee farm 
shop work and help with training of 
non-collegiate boys in agricultural me- 
chanics to fit them for tractor drivers 
and service men. There will also be 
opportunity for research work in_all 
phases of agricultural engineering. The 
location is in India. PO-175. 
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